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MADELEINE’S VICTORY. 


Grace Denio LITCHFIELD. 


HE scene of my story is laid in the Island of the St. Clair 
Flats in Michigan. 

Among the wealthy families who have built summer resi- 
dences there, are the Stauntons and the Haydens.. Horace Hay- 
den is a gay, handsome, kind-hearted young fellow, who is a 
general favorite with the fisher-folk. He is engaged to Evelyn 
Staunton, and the fact is known all over the island. 

Madeleine Brabau is a brave, beautiful boat-woman who, 
as her father’s assistant, has accompanied Horace on many ex- 
cursions, and once, by her skill, saved Evelyn Staunton’s life. 
In her wild way, Madeleine, too, loves Horace, but the secret 
is her own. 

On the day of my story Evelyn was left alone with the two 
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servants in her father’s cottage. Toward evening these two 
servants were called away by the illness of their mother. 

Evelyn, ignorant of Madeleine’s jealousy, had sent the serv- 
ants to ask Madeleine to remain with her during their absence. 

“I won’t go,” Madeleine said; and neither commands nor 
threats availed to change the stubborn answer until Horace 
suddenly appeared in the doorway.of the ranch. . - 

“T hope you will get off without delay Madeleine,” he said 
anxiously. “There is a tremendous storm coming up, and it 
will never do for Miss Staunton to be alone in it. She is 
mortally afraid of thunder. I shall not feel easy about her 
until I know that you are there.” 

The blood rushed to Madeleine’s head. She instantly sprang 
into the first boat that came along, and rowed furiously away. 

It was ominously dark when she reached Pearl Island, and 
thunder growled intermittently in the remote distance. 

Evelyn ran to meet her. 

“Oh, Madeleine, dear, I am so glad you are here! Only 
see those clouds! I couldn’t have gone to bed all night if I 
had been alone.” 

Madeleine looked off to the north where clouds were roll- 
ing densely together. “Itll be hours yet before. the storm is 
on us,” she said, following Evelyn into the little white house. 
“You'd better go to bed; it’s late now.” 

Evelyn lighted a candle, and, carrying it into a small room 
on the ground floor, set it upon the table. 

“This is where you are to sleep, Madeleine; but, if the storm 
gets very bad, won’t you come up to my room, please? I am 
such a ridiculous coward in storms. They frighten me nearly 
to death. I'll leave the door unlocked so that you can get in.” 

A dangerous light gleamed suddenly in Madeleine’s somber 
eyes. 
Evelyn still lingered, but her attempts to draw Madeleine 
into conversation failed, and at last she left her and went slowly, 
up stairs. 
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Madeleine slipped off her heavy shoes; and, taking the 
candle, went restiessly from room to room. All was empty and 
still, She set down her candle on the dining-room table and 
went back to her own room, crouched upon the floor, and 
waited the on-coming storm. She and Evelyn were all alone 
in the house. There was no other house near enough for any 
cry of help to reach it. 

A bread-knife on the dining-table gleamed white in the 
candle-light. She got up and went stealthily in and drew her 
fingers across the blade. It was as sharp as a razor. She hur- 
riedly thrust it into the bosom of her dress, shivering as if in 
an ague fit. 

Then she turned and stole softly up stairs. Here and there 
a step creaked under her tread, and each time she trembled. The 
hall above was dark, but she groped her way along the narrow 
passage till she came to the door of Evelyn’s room. Here she 
bent and listened. There was no sound. With a violent effort 
she wrenched herself away and fled back along the passage to 
the other end, crouched again upon the floor and waited. 

Nearer and nearer came the storm. There were short, sharp 
patters of raindrops upon the roof; out of the incessant mutter 
of the thunder broke a loud peal, together with a flash of light- 
ning that cleft the heavens in twain from end to end; the wind 
leaped down out of the darkness, and the rain was as a river 
that had burst its bounds. 

In the midst of it Madeleine found herself again at Evelyn’s 
door. The knife was in her hand. The door yielded at her 
pressure, and she entered noiselessly. 

Evelyn gave a suppressed scream, followed by a cry oi relief. 

“Madeleine, Madeleine! Come quickly! I was afraid to 
stir to come to you. There have been such queer noises. The 
house has seemed full of ghosts. Isn’t the storm terrible? But 
I won’t be frightened any more now you are here. You won’t 
let me be hurt, will you, Madeleine? You saved my life before 
and I feel as if I must be safe anywhere with you now, you are 
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so strong and good. Sit down by me on the bed. Let me hold 
your hand.” 

Madeleine felt Evelyn’s breath upon her cheek, Evelyn’s arm 
close around her neck, Evelyn’s little hand holding fast to one 
of hers. No one had ever clung to her before. In her other 
hand was the knife. 

The storm raged on. The lightning was one wide, white 
sheet of flame, the thunder one continuous roar, the wind one 
prolonged, demoniacal shriek. Evelyn clung closer yet and 
sobbed for terror. 

“CQ Madeleine! I can’t bear it. It will kill me; and I don’t 
want to die—not now—not now, when I am so happy! Why 
should I have to die just when we are so happy? Madeleine, 
dear Madeleine, pray! pray for help! Perhaps God will hear 
it if only you pray too.” 

Madeleine pushed Evelyn roughly aside, and, rushing to the | 
window, tore it open and hurled the knife out into the storm. 

“Don’t touch me, don’t come near me; let me go. I can't 
stay here with you—I must go—I will wait outside—outside. 
[ll be near—I promise to be near—only outside—outside the 
door! Lock it after me—do you hear? Lock and bolt it so 
nothing can get in—nothing.” 

She leaped out into the hall, drawing the door to behind 
her, and holding it with a grip of iron lest Evelyn should open 
it to follow. 

“Lock it! Lock it quick and bolt it.” 

Evelyn was frightened past all except instinctive obedience. 
She thought Madeleine had gone suddenly mad, and turned the 
key and slid the heavy bolt in place with fingers stiff with horror. 
Then she crawled back into bed, buried her face in the pillows, 
and covered her ears with her hands. 

More and more wild it grew. Madeleine in the passage- 
way was on her knees, with-her hands clasped in a wordless 
prayer. 

There was a moment of absolute, breathless, suffocating 
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stillness. Then through the darkness came a flash beside which 
all that Madeleine had previously known as light was darkness, 
and simultaneously a crash like the rending asunder of all the 
worlds, followed by peal on peal, as though their shattered frag- 
ments were being hurled back and forth through space. 

Madeleine fell prone upon her face with outstretched arms. 
How long she lay there she did not know, but when she came 
to herself she was conscious of the smell of smoke. The house 
had been struck. She struggled to her feet and made one 
plunge down the hall to Evelyn’s room, frantically calling her 
by name. There was no answer and the door was double-locked 
and barred. Was Evelyn dead within? She shook the door 
violently, and beat it with hands and feet, but lock and bolt 
resisted every effort, and within was complete silence. The 
smoke was growing denser every moment. Here and there 
little tongues of flame curled up through it. The stairway was 
already on fire. 

With a despairing cry she flung open the window at the 
end of the hall and sprang upon the sill. There was a window 
on that side of the house opening from Evelyn’s room, and in 
front of it was a tiny balcony. If she could but reach that bal- 
cony! She gave a glance over her shoulder down the hall. 
The smoke and fire were hurling after her in a furious dance 
of death. She must jump across to that narrow iron-girded 
shelf. Seizing her thin skirts in both hands, she rent them 
in two; then she gathered herself together and leaped. There 
was a rush of wind in her ears, and an intolerable blaze be- 
fore her eyes. She felt herself falling—falling, but as she 
fell she struck against something cold and hard, and her hands 
clasped upon it convulsively. It was the railing of Evelyn’s 
balcony ; with a great effort she drew herself up by main force, 
climbed over it, and dashed through the window. 

Evelyn lay extended upon the floor, motionless and ghastly 
white. The smoke was pouring in through every crevice 
around the door. Escape that way or back by the window that 
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she had entered was impossible. But there was a second win- 
dow at the rear of the house, and under this the roof of a 
veranda sloped down almost to the ground. 

Quick as thought Madeleine leaped to the bed; and, tear- 
ing off a sheet, gathered one end of it in a knot around the 
bed-post! nearest to the window, and flung down mattress, pil- 
lows and blankets out of it to the ground below. Then lifting 
the slight figure in her arms, she got out on the roof; and, 
clasping Evelyn tightly to her, and holding by the sheet as by 
a rope, she slid down the roof to the edge, and there dropped 
off with her burden upon the bedding below, just as a line 
of light shot waveringly up into the sky out of the bedroom 
window. 

Evelyn gave a moan of returning consciousness as she 
fell, and Madeleine bent over her with a cry of relief. She 
had saved her charge, and conquered herself, 


FAIRIES’ TEA. 


IVE little fairies went out to take tea, 
Under the shade of a juniper tree. 
Each had a cup from an acorn cut, 
And a plate from the rind of a hickory-nut. 


The table was spread with a cloth all of lace, 
Woven by spiders the banquet to grace. 
Oh, what good things they all had to eat!— 
Slices of strawberry,—-my, what a treat! 


Honey the sweetest the wild bee could hive, 

And a humming-bird’s egg for each of the five. 
Then they drank their host’s health in their favorite drink, 
Which was,—now, what was it? Can anyone think? 


Why the dew-drop that comes from the heart of the rose 
Is the drink of the fairies, as anyone knows. 
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: _ “I REALLY MUST GO NOW.” 


STEPHEN LEACOCK. 


\ 


Nien. JONES, a curate, was a dear young man 
and only twenty-three! He simply couldn't get away 
from people. He was too modest to tell a lie, and too religious 
to appear rude. Now, it happened that he went to call upon 
some friends of his on the very first afternoon of his summer 
vacation. The next six weeks were entirely his own--absolutely 
nothing to do. He chatted a while, drank two cups of tea, 
then braced himself for the effort and said suddenly: 

“Well, I think I au 

But the lady of the house said, “Oh, no, Mr. Jones, can’t 
you really stay a little longer?” 

Jones was always truthful—‘Oh, yes, of course, I—er— 
can.” 

“Then please don’t go.” 

He stayed. He drank eleven cups of tea. Night was fall- 
ing. He rose again. 

“Well now, I think I really i 

“You must go? I thought perhaps you could have stayed 

to dinner a 

“Oh, well, so I could, you know, if 
“Then please stay; I’m sure my husband will be delighted.” 

“All right, I'll stay; and he sank back into his chair, just 
full of tea, and miserable. 

Father came home. They had dinner. All through the meal 
Jones sat planning to leave at eight-thirty. All the family 
wondered whether Mr. Jones was stupid and sulky, or just 
only stupid. 

After dinner mother undertook to “draw him out” and 
showed him photographs. She showed him all the family 
museum, photos of father’s uncle and his wife, and mother’s 
brother and his little boy, and father’s uncle’s friend in his 
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army uniform, an awfully well-taken photo of father’s grand- 
father’s partner’s dog, and an awfully wicked one of father as 
the devil for a fancy-dress ball. 

At eight-thirty Jones had examined seventy-one photographs, 
There were about sixty-nine more that he hadn’t. Jones rose. 

“T must say good-night now,” he pleaded. 

“Say good-night! why it’s only half-past eight! Have you 
anything to do?” 

“Nothing,” he admitted and laughed miserably. 

Just then it turned out that the favorite child of the family, 
such a dear little romp, had hidden Mr. Jones’s hat; so father 
said that he must stay, and invited him to a pipe and a chat. 
Father had the pipe and gave Jones the chat, and still he stayed. 
Every moment he meant to take the plunge, but couldn’t. Then 
father began to get very tired of Jones, and fidgeted and finally 
said with jocular irony, that Jones had better stay all night— 
they could give him a shakedown. Jones mistook his meaning 
and thanked him with tears in his eyes, and father put Jones 
to bed in the spare-room and cursed him heartily. 

After breakfast next day, father went off to his work in the 
city and left Jones playing with the baby, broken-hearted. His 
nerve was utterly gone. He was meaning to leave all day, 
but the thing had got on his mind and he simply couldn’t. 
When father came home in the evening he was surprised. and 
chagrined to find Jones still there. He thought to jockey him 
out with a jest, and said he thought he’d have to charge him 
for ‘his board, he! bs! The unhappy young man stared wildly 
for a moment, then wrung father’s hand, paid him a month’s 
board in advance, and broke down and sobbed like a child. 

In the days that followed he was moody and unapproach- 
able: He lived, of course, entirely in the drawing-room, and 
the lack of air and exercise began to tell sadly on his health. 
He passed his time in drinking tea and looking at photographs. 
He would stand for hours gazing at the photograph of father’s 
uncle’s friend in his army uniform—talking to it, sometimes 
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swearing bitterly at it. His mind was visibly failing. 

At length the crash came. They carried him up-stairs in 
a raging delirium of fever. The illness that followed was ter- 
rible. He recognized no one, not even father’s uncle’s friend 
in his army uniform. At times he would start up from his 
bed and shriek: “Well, I think ” and then fall back upon 
his pillow with a horrible laugh. Then, again, he would leap 
up and cry: “another cup of tea and more photographs! More 
photographs! Hear! Hear!” 

At length, after a month of agony, on the last day of his 
vacation he passed away. They say that when his last moment 
came, he sat up in bed with a beautiful smile of confidence play- 
ing upon his face, and said: ‘“Well—the angels are calling me; 
I’m afraid I really must go now. Good afternoon.” 


HASH! 
TEACHER once said to her class in mental arithmetic: 
“Now, boys, I have a few questions in fractions to 
ask. Suppose I have a piece of beefsteak and cut it into 
two pieces. What would those two pieces be called?” 
“Halves!” 
“Right. And if I should cut each half into two pieces?” 
“Quarters !” 
“Correct. And if the quarters were each cut in half?” 
“Fighths !” 
“Yes. And if those were chopped in two?” 
One boy meditated a moment. 
«“Sixteenths !” 
“Very good. And when the sixteenths were cut in half 
what would they be?” 
Silence in the class, but presently a little boy at the foot 
put up his hand. 
“Do you know, Johnny? Well, you may tell me.” 
“Hash!” answered Johnny. 
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MIGHTY ape! 
Half beast, half man, 
Thy uncouth shape 
Betrays a plan 
The gulf of Being at a bound to span. 
Thou art the link between ourselves and brutes, 
Lifting the lower to a higher plane; 
Thy human face all cavilers refutes, 
Who sneer at Darwin as a dreamer vain. 
How camest thou beneath this canvas tent? 
Within this cage? behind these iron bars? 
Thou, whose young days in tropic lands were spent, 
With strange companions, under foreign stars? 
Art thou not lonely? What is life to thee 
Thus mewed in prison, innocent of crime, 
Become a spectacle for crowds to see, 
And reckless boys to jeer at all the time? 
Hast thou no feelings such as we possess? 
Art thou devoid of any sense of shame? 
Rise up, O brother, and thy wrongs redress; 
Rise in thy might, and be no longer tame!” 


I paused in my apostrophe. The animal arose; 

He seized the bars that penned him in: my blood in terror froze, 
He shook the cage from side to side; the frightened people fled; 
Then in a tone of savage wrath, the horrid monster said: 
“Pm hired by the wake to wear the dhirty craythur’s shkin; 
I came from Tipperary, and me name is. Micky Flynn!” 


A dude relating his love experience says: “I knelt befoah 
her and asked her to be my wife; she wejected me; that was 
wough’; but, worst of all, I got my twowsahs bagged at the 
knees for nothing, bah Jove.” 
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COMFORTING HIS LAST MOMENTS. 


HAT nurses in hospitals are apt to lay too much stress on 
advantages received by patients and their duty of thank- 
fulness is shown by the following: 

CHAPLAIN. So, poor Hopkins is dead! I should like to 
have spoken to him once more and soothed his last moments. 
Why didn’t you call me? 

Nurse. I didn’t think you ought to be disturbed for ’Op- 
kins sir; so I just soothed him as best I could myself. 

CHAPLAIN. Why, what did you say to him? 

Nurse. .I sez, “ ’Opkins, you’re mortal bad.” 

piwatis SEZ» eC. 

“*Opkins,” sez I, “I don’t think you'll get better.” 

BANG,” SCZ - €; 

Se Opkins,’ «sez ‘I, “you're going iast.” 

ey es, Sze: 

“?Opkins,” sez I, “I don’t think you can ’ope to go to ’eaven.” 

“T don’t think I. can,” sez ’e. 

“Well, then, ’Opkins,” sez I, “you’ll go to ’ell.” 

ST suppose So,””, Séz ’e. 

“ ’Opkins,” sez I, “you ought to be wery grateful as there’s 
a place perwided for you, and that you’ve got sotnewhere to 
go.” And I think ’e ’eard, sir, for ’e just gave a little groan, 
turned over, and then ’e died. 


THEY MET BY CHANCE, 


HEY met by chance, 

They had never met before. 
They met by chance, 

And she was stricken sore. 
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They never met again, 

Don’t want to, I’ll allow! 
They met but once: 

’Twas a freight-train and a cow! 


MY JOSIAR, 


eee ee 


HINGS has come to a pretty pass 
The whole wide country over, 
When every married woman has 
To have a friend or lover; 
It ain’t the way that I was raised, 
An’ I hain’t no desire 
To have some feller pokin’ ’round 
Instead of my Josiar. 


I never kin forget the day 
That we went out a-walkin’ 

An’ sot down on the river-bank, 
An’ kep on hours a-talkin’; 

He twisted up my apron-string 
An’ folded it together, 

An’ said he thought for harvest time 
*T was cur’us kind o’ weather. 


The sun went down as we sot there, 
Josiar seemed uneasy ; 

Ar’ mother she began to call: 
“Looweezy, oh, Looweezy !” 

Ar’ then Josiar spoke right up, 
As I was just a-startin’, 

An’ said, ‘““Looweezy! what’s the use 
Of us two ever partin’?” 
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It kind o’ took me by surprise, 

Ar’ yet I knew ‘twas comin’; 
' Td heard it all the summer long 

In every wild bee’s hummin’ ; 

I’d studied out the way I’d act,— 
But, law! I couldn’t do it; 

I meant to hide my love from him, 
But seems as if he knew it; 

An’ lookin’ down into my eyes 
He must have seen the fire,— 

An’ ever since that hour I’ve loved 
An’ worshiped my Josiar. 


I can’t tell what the women mean 
Who let men fool around ’em, 

Believin’ all the nonsense that 
They only say to sound ’em; 

I know, for one, I’ve never seen 
The man that I’d admire 

To have a-hangin’ after me 
Instead of my Josiar. 


UMBRELLA DAY, 


TARTING from home, I noticed that it was raining, and as 

I turned to get an umbrella | was surprised to find that out 

of five umbrellas there was not one I could use. On impulse 
I decided to take all to the umbrella hospital. 

Just as I was going out of the door my wife cautioned me 
to be sure to bring her umbrella back that evening. This 
impressed the subject of umbrellas vividly on my mind, so I 
‘did not fail to leave the five umbrellas to be repaired, stating 
I would call for them in the evening. 

When I went to lunch at' noon it was still raining hard; 
but, as I had no umbrella, this simply impressed the subject on 
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my mind. I went to a restaurant, sat down, and had been 
there only a few minutes when a young lady sat down at the 
same table with me. I was first to finish, however; and, getting 
up, I absently-mindedly picked up her umbrella. She called 
out reminding me that I: had her umbrella, whereupon I re- 
turned it with much embarrassment and many apologies. 

This incident served to impress the subject more deeply on 
my mind, so on my way home I called for my umbrellas, bought 
a newspaper and boarded a street-car. I was deeply engrossed 
in my paper, having placed the five umbrellas alongside of me 
in the car, but all at once I had a peculiar feeling of someone 
staring at me. Suddenly I looked up from my paper, and was 
surprised to see sitting directly opposite me the same young 
woman I had met in the restaurant! She had a broad smile; 
and, looking straight into my eyes, she said knowingly: 
“You’ve had a successful day, to-day, haven’t you?” 


CROSSING THE BAR. 


ALFRED TENNYSON. 


UNSET and evening star, and one clear call for me! 
And may there be no moaning of the bar when I put out 
to sea, 
But such a tide as moving seems asleep, too full for sound and 
foam, 
When that which drew from out the boundless deep turns again 
home. 


Twilight and evening bell, and after that the dark! 

And may there be no sadness of farewell, when I embark; 

For though from out our bourn of time and place the flood may 
bear me far, 

I hope to see my Pilot face to face when I have crossed the 
bar. 
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MR. PERKINS OF PORTLAND. 


: E first met at the Golden Hotel office in Cleveland, Ohio. 

I was reading the morning paper and smoking a cigar, 
when a hand was laid on my arm. I turned, and saw in the 
chair beside me a beaming face. 

““Just read that!” he said, poking an envelope under my nose. 


“Perkins’s Patent Porous Plaster 
Makes all pains and aches fly faster.” 


““Great, isn’t it? That first line, ‘Perkins’s Patent Porous 
Plaster, just takes the cake. And the last line! That isa 
gem, if I do say it myself. Has the whole story in seven 
words. ‘4A/] pains and aches!’ Everything from sore feet to 
ibackache; all the way from A to Z in the dictionary of dis- 
eases. Comprehensive as a presidential message. ‘Fly faster!’ 
Faster than any other patent med. would make them fly. 
‘Makes!’ They’ve got to fly! See? ‘Perkins’s Patent Por- 
ous Plaster makes all pains and aches fly faster,’ ‘makes all 
pains and aches fly faster,’ makes all pains and aches fly fast- 
er. Isn’t she a beaut? Say, you can't forget that in a thous- 
and years. You'll find yourself saying on your death-bed, 


“Perkins’s Patent Porous Plaster 
Makes all pains and aches fly faster.” 


, There is a fortune in those two lines, I know it. I’m Perkins, 
known from Maine to California as Perkins of Portland. I 
have originated more ads. than any man living. See that shoe? 
It’s the ‘Go-lightly’ kind. I originated the term. See this 
Parueeitserratts, “Pratt’s) Hats Air the’ Hair?” I originated 
that ad. See this suit? ‘Ready-tailored.’ It’s all in the ad. 
Say, who originated ‘up-to-date in style, down-to-date in price? 
I did. Made half a million for a collar-concern on that. Mr. 
Perkins of Portland is going to get rich. Are you with him?” 
“Flow is the plaster?” I asked, “is it good for anything?” 
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“Plaster! bother the plaster! “The ad. is all right, and that’s 
the main thing. Give me a good ad., and I'll sell lead bullets 
for liver pills. Give me fifty thousand dollars, and we will 
have every man, woman and child in America dreaming, think- 
ing and wearing Perkins’s Patent Porous Plaster.” 

“But, my dear sir, is the plaster good?” 

_ Mr. Perkins of Portland leaned over and whispered in my 
ear, “There is no plaster!” 

“What !” 

“Not yet, that will come later. Law of supply and demand. 
When there is a demand there always turns up a supply. See 
the point? You look bright. Get, say fifty thousand orders at 
ten dollars each; total, five hundred thousand dollars. | What 
next? We sell out. We go to some big concern. ‘Here,’ we 
say—‘here is an article advertised up to the handle. Here are 
orders for five hundred thousand dollars worth. Thing’s on the . 
boom. Give us two hundred thousand cash and get up your 
old plaster and fill the orders. Thanks. Good day. See?” . 

“But I haven’t fifty thousand dollars, nor yet ten thousand. 2 

“What have you got?” 

“Five thousand.” 

“Done!” 

And the next day we had the trade-mark registered, and had 
made contracts with all the Cleveland papers. 


“Perkins’s Patent Porous Plaster 
Makes all pains and aches fly faster” 


was on the fences and walls throughout Ohio. Every paper 
proclaimed the couplet. One or two magazines informed the 
world of it. The bill-boards heralded it. In fact, Perkins’s 
Patent Porous Plaster was in everybody’s mouth, and bade 
fair to be on everybody’s back as soon as there was a Perkins’s 
Patent Porous Plaster. 

For Perkins was right. ~The backs~seemed fairly to ache 
for plasters. From all over the state druggists wrote for 
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terms, and we soon kept two typewriters busy informing the 
anxious pharmacists that “owing to the unprecedented demand 
our factory was two months behind on orders, and that your 
esteemed favor will have our earliest-attention, and all orders 
will be filled in rotation at the earliest possible moment.” 

Perkins was radiant. ‘Then he faded. 

He set out to seil the trade-mark, and failed! No one 
wanted it. Day followed day, and the orders began to de- 
crease; countermands began to arrive. We had just two hun- 
dred dollars ieft, and we had bills for four thousand dollars’ 
worth of advertisements. At last Perkins gave up. 

“No use,” he said, “they won’t bite.. We have to do it.” 

“What?” I asked. 

“Fill those orders ourselves!” 

“But where can we get—” 

He arose with an air of determination, and vanished 
through the door. 

In two hours he returned. He had a punch such as harness- 
makers use to punch holes in straps, a pair of scissors, and a 
smnile. 

“They will be here in ten minutes!” he cried. “Sit right 
down and write to all our ad. mediums to hold that ad. Get off 
your coat. ‘Tve ordered forty thousand paper boxes, one hun- 
dred thousands labels, and two hundred thousand plasters. The 
first lot of boxes will be here to-morrow, and first batch of 
labels to-night. The plasters will be here in five minutes. It’s a 
wonder I didn’t think of it before.” 

“Where in thunder ” 

“At the grocery, of course; I bought out every wholesale 
grocer in town. Cleaned them plump. The finest in the land. 
Stick closer than a brother, ‘feel good, are good.’ As I wrote 
for a stocking-concern, ‘Stay on until they wear off’.” 

He was right. The trucks soon began to arrive with the 
cases. They were piled on the walk twenty high, they were 
piled in the street, we piled our office full, and put some into 
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the vacant room across the hall> There were over a thousand 
cases of sticky fly-paper. 

We cut the sheets into thirds, and sprinkled a little Cay- 
enne pepper on the sticky side with a pepper-shaker, and then 
punched holes in them. -By the end of the week we had our 
orders all filled. ‘ 

And our plasters stuck! They wouldn’t peal off, they 
wouldn’t wash off, they wouldn’t scrape off. When one wore 
off, it left the stickiness there, and the victim had to buy another 
to paste on the top of the old one before he could put on a 
shirt. 

We changed our ad. to read: 


“Perkins’s Paper Porous Plaster 
Makes all pains and aches fly faster.” 


We sent a man to Europe, and now some of the crowned 
heads are wearing our plasters. You all remember Stanley’s 
account of meeting a tribe of natives in the wilds of Africa 
wearing nothing but Perkins’s Paper Porous Plasters, and re- 
call the celebrated words of Rodriguez Velos, second’ under- 
study to the Premier of Spain; “America is like Perkins’s Pa- 
per Porous Plaster—a thing not to be sat on.” 

Five months ago we completed our ten-story factory, and 
increased our capital stock to two millions; Perkins is abroad 
now in his private yacht. 

I asked him before he left where he was from—Portland, 
Maine, or Portland, Oregon. 

“My dear boy,” he said, “It’s all in the ad. ‘Mr. Perkins of 
Portland’ is a phrase to draw dollars. I’m from Chicago.” 


Knicker. I’m not feeling well—I wonder what ails me. 
Bocker. What have you been doing lately? 

Knicker. Oh, nothing—I called on a grass widow yesterday, 
Bocker, You've got hay fever, 
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QUIT YOUR FOOLIN’. 


IRLS is queer! I used to think 
Emmy didn’t care for me, 
For, whenever I would try 
Any lovin’ arts, to see 
How she’d take ’em—sweet or sour— 
Always saucy-like says she: 
“Quit your foolin’!” 


Once a-goin’ home from church, 

Jest to find if it would work, 

Round her waist I slipped my arm— 
My! you’d ought ’o seen her jerk. 

Spunky? well, she acted so— 
And she snapped me up as perk— 
“Quit your foolin’!” 


Every time twas just the same, 
Till one night I says, says I 

Chokin’ some I must admit, 
Tremblin’ some I don’t deny— 

“Emmy, seein’ as I don’t suit, 
Guess I’d better say good-by 


>” 


An’ quit foolin’. 


Girls is queer! She only laughed— 
Cheeks all dimplin’; “John,” says she, 
“Foolin’ men that never gits 
Real in earnest, ain’t for me.” 
Wan’t that cute? I took the hint, 
An’ a chair, an’ staid, an’ we 
Quit our foolin’, 
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A MAN’S A MAN. 


J. E. RANKIN, 


66 MAN’S a man,” says Robert Burns, 
A “Hor a that, ald ea sites 

But, though the song be clear and strong, 
It lacks one note, an’ a’ that. 

The lout who'd shirk his honest work, 
Yet claims his pay, and a’ that, 

Or beg a bed for lazy head, 
Is not a man for a’ that. 


There’s wanting, too, anither note, 
That wad ha’e been sae pat 

In that grand song that Robbie wrote, 
Hom amgithabeandmamsinate 

The brute that beats into the streets 
His wife and bairns, and a’ that, 

Wr cronies stops at whiskey shops, 
Is not a man for a’ that. 


Anither note is lacking too, 
This plowman might ha’e sung; 
Tis just as pat and just as true 
As those that aff he flung. 
The man by stealth who piles up wealth, 
And grinds God’s poor, and a’ that, 
Clutches his purse with dying curse, 
Is not a man for a’ that. 


T’ll venture on anither note 
To that gran’ song, and’ a’ that, 
That from his throat Rob set afloat; 
Who reads God’s word, and a’ that, 
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Who walks His ways and speaks His praise, 
And humbly prays, and a’ that, 

And lets fools chaff and scoff and laugh— 
He isa man for a’ that. 


O CAPTAIN, MY CAPTAIN ! 
[ LINCOLN. ] 


[Written on learning of Lincoln’s death.] 


Watt WHITMAN. 


CAPTAIN! my Captain! our fearful trip is done; 
The ship has weathered every rack, the prize we sought 
is won; 
The port is near, the bells I hear, the people all exulting, 
While follow eyes the steady keel, the vessel grim and daring; 
But, O heart! heart! heart! O the bleeding drops of red, 
Where on the deck my Captain lies, fallen, cold and dead. 


O Captain! my Captain! rise up and hear the bells; 

Rise up—for you the flag is flung—for you the bugle trills, 

For you bouquets and ribbon’d wreaths—for you the shores 
a-crowding ; 

For you they call, the swaying mass, their eager faces turning; 

Here Captain! dear father! this arm beneath your head! 

It is some dream, that on the deck you've fallen cold and dead. 


My Captain does not answer, his lips are pale and still; 

My Captain does not feel my arm, he has no pulse nor will; 

The ship is anchor’d safe and sound, its voyage closed and 
done; 

From fearful trip the victor ship comes in with object won; 

Exult, O shores, and ring, O bells! but I with mournful tread 

Walk the deck my Captain lies, fallen, cold and dead. 
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APPLE BLOSSOMS. 


Witi1Am WESLEY MarrtIN. 


AVE you seen an apple-orchard in the spring? 
An English apple-orchard in the spring? 
When their spreading trees are hoary 
With their wealth of promised glory, 
And the mavis pipes his story 
In the spring? 
Have you plucked the apple-blossoms in the spring? 
And caught their subtle odors in the spring? 
Pink buds bursting at the light, 
Crumpled petals baby-white, 
Just to touch them a delight! 
In the spring? 


Have you walked beneath the blossoms in the spring? 


Beneath the apple-blossoms in the spring? 


When the pink cascades were falling, 

And the silver brooklets brawling, 

And the cuckoo-bird a-calling 

In the spring? 

Have you seen a merry bridal in the spring? 
In an English apple-country in the spring? 
When the brides and maidens wear 

Apple blossoms in their hair; 

Apple blossoms everywhere, 

In the spring? 


If you have not, then you know not, in the spring, 
Half the color, beauty, wonder of the spring. 

No sight can I remember, 

Half so precious, half so tender, 

As the apple-blossoms render 


In the spring? 
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WHACKING A SENSATIONAL STORY-TELLER. 
STOUT woman, armed with an umbrella, and leading a 
small urchin, called at the office of a New York boy’s 
story-paper. : 

“Ts this the place where they fight Indians?” she inquired 
of the young man in charge. “Is this the locality where the 
brave boy charges.up the canyon and speeds a bullet to the 
heart of the dusky redskin?’ and she jerked the urchin around 
by the ear and brought her umbrella down on the desk. 

“We publish stories for boys, and 44 

“T want to know if these are the premises on which the 
daring lad springs upon his fiery mustang; and, darting through 
the circle of thunderstruck savages, cuts the captive’s cords 
and bears him away before the wondering Indians have recov- 
ered from their astonishment? That’s the information I’m 
after. And she swung the umbrella around her head. 

“T don’t remember those specific facts, but——-” 

“T want to know if this is the precinct where the adven- 
turous boy jumps on the back of a buffalo and with unerring 
aim picks off one by one the bloodthirsty pursuers who bite 
the dust at every crack of the faithful rifle! [’m looking for 
the place where that sort of a thing happens!” and this time 
she brought the unlucky man a tremendous whack across the 
back. 

“T think 4 

“l’m in search of the shop in which the boy road-agent 
holds the quivering stage-driver powerless with his glittering 
eye, while he robs the male passengers with an adroitness born 
of a long and tried experience, and kisses the hands of the 
lady passengers with a gallantry of bearing that bespeaks noble 
birth and a chivalrous nature! I’m looking for the apartment 
in which that business is transacted!” 

“Upon my word, madam, I z 

“J want to be introduced to the jars in which you keep the 
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boy scouts of the Sierras! Show me the bins full of boy 
detectives of the prairie! Point out to me the barrels full of 
boy pirates of the Spanish main!” and with each demand she 
brought her umbrella down on the young man’s head until he 
jumped over the desk and sought safety in a neighboring 
office. 

“T’ll teach ’em!” she panted, grasping the urchin by the ear 
and leading him off. “Ill teach "em to make it good or dance. 
Want to go fight Indians any more? [twisting the boy’s ear.] 
Want to stand proudly upon the pinnacle of the mountain and 
scatter the plain beneath with the bleeding bodies of uncounted 
slain? Propose to spring upon the taffrail and with a ringing 
word of command send a broadside into the richly-laden 
galley, and then mercifully spare the beautiful maiden in the 
cabin, that she may become your bride? Eh? Going to do 
it any more?” 

The boy expressed his permanent abandonment of all the 
glories enumerated. 

“Then come along,” said she, taking him by the collar. “Let 
me catch you round with any more ramrods and carving- 
knives, and you'll think the leaping, curling, resistless prairie- 
fire has swept with a ferocious roar of triumph across the 
trembling plains and lodged under your jacket to stay!” 


PAT’S REASON. 


NE day I observed in a crowded horse-car, 
A lady was standing. She had ridden quite far, 
And seemed much disposed to indulge in a frown, 
As nobody offered to let her sit down. 
And many there sat who, to judge by their dress, 
Might a gentleman’s natural instincts possess, 
But who, judged by their acts, make us firmly believe 
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That appearances often will sadly deceive. 

There were some most intently devouring the news, 
And some through the windows enjoying the views; 
And others indulged in a make-believe nap, 

While the lady still stood holding on by the strap. 
At last a young Irishman, fresh from the “sod,” 
Arose with a smile and most comical nod, 

Which said quite as plain as in words could be stated 
That the lady should sit in the place he’d vacated. 
“Excuse me,” said Pat, “that I caused you to wait 
So long, before offerin’ to give you a sate, 

But in troth I was only just waitin’ to see 

If there wasn’t more gintlemen here beside me!” 


I AM CONTENT, 


CARMEN SYLVA. 


A spindle of hazelwood had I; 
Into the mill-stream it fell one day— 
The water has brought it me back no more. 


As he lay a-dying, the soldier spake: 
“T am content! 
Let my mother be told in the village there, 
And my bride in the hut be told, 
That they must pray with folded hands, 
With folded hands for me.” 
The soldier is dead—and with folded hands, 
His bride and his mother pray. 
On the field of battle they dug his grave, 
And red with his life-blood the earth was dyed, 
The earth they laid him in. 
The sun looked down on him there and spake; 
“I am content,” 
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And flowers bloomed thickly upon his grave, 
And were glad they blossomed there. 
And when the wind in the tree-tops roared, 
The soldier asked from the deep, dark grave: 
“Did the banner flutter then?” 
“Not so, my hero,’ the wind replied, 
“The fight is done, but the banner won, 
Thy comrades of old have borne it hence, ' 
Have borne it in triumph hence.” 
Then the soldier spake from the deep, dark grave: 
“T am content.” 


And again he hears the shepherds pass, 
And the flocks go wand’ring by, 
And the soldier asked: “Is the sound I hear, 
The sound of the battle’s roar?” 
And they replied: “My hero, nay! 
Thou art dead and the fight is o’er, 
Our country joyful is and free.” 
Then the soldier spake from the deep, dark grave: 
“T am content.” 


Then he heareth the lovers, laughing, pass, 
And the soldier asks once more: 
“Are these not the voices of them that love, 
That love—and remember me?” 
“Not so, my hero,” the lovers say, 
“We are those that remember not; 
For the spring has come and the earth has smiled, 
And the dead must be forgot.” 
Then the soldier spake from the deep, dark grave: 
“T am: content.” 


A spindle of hazelwood had I; 
Into the mill-stream it fell one day— 
The water has brought it me back no more, 
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CHRISTMAS EVE AT THE CORNER GROCERY. 


Witt ALLEN DROMGOOLE. 


R™ was bookkeeper, clerk, and, he sometimes suspected, 
general scapegoat to the proprietor. To-night he was left 
to attend to everything, for he knew the boss would not leave 
his warm hearth to trudge back through the snow to the little 
corner grocery that night. 
The bookkeeper sighed as he munched his cheese. There was 
a little lame girl away up in the attic on Water Street that Riley 
called home. She would hear the sleigh-bells go by and peep 
down from her dingy window, and clap her hands, and wish 
“daddy would come home for Christmas, too.” 

There was no one with her in the attic; for out in the ceme- 
tery, where they laid the common people, the snow was falling 
on her mother’s grave. 

Suddenly the bookkeeper dropped his head. ‘Sometimes 
I wish she was out in the cemetery with her mother,” he said. 
“Sometimes I wish it, ’specially at Christmas; let me see: she 
is ten years old, and never a step has she taken, and never will. 
Poor Julie! Poor little Christmas sparrow!” 

A sound caused him to look up; it was a woman, and Riley 
saw that she had been weeping. 

“Howdy do, Mrs. Elkins, what can I do for you?” 

“T want to know the price of potatoes, Mr. Riley.” 

“Sixty cents a bushel. How is the little boy to-night, Mrs. 
Elkins? Is he getting well for Christmas?” 

“Yes, he’s well and happy. I fetched him to the graveyard 
this mornin’.” 

Riley dropped the potato he had taken from the tub, and 
looked up to see the woman’s lip quiver. 

“What's the price of them potatoes?” She asked again. 
i “Fifteen cents a peck.” 

She laid a silver dime upon the counter. 
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“Gimme them many,” she said; “there’s four more lef’ to 
feed, though I ain’t begrudgin’ of ’em victuals.” 

‘Riley measured a peck of the potatoes, and emptied them 
into her basket; four mouths besides her own, and one little 
starveling left “that blessed Christmas eve,’ in the graveyard. 
He went back to his book and wrote. 

#To?S:) Riley, 14° peck potatoess ao% wae + A053: 

Other customers came in and claimed his attention. It was 
a very busy night. 

The latest customer was old man Murdock. He Hoe been 
rich once, and he was a gentleman. 

“Good evening, Mr. Riley,” he said. 

This customer was not hurried. He remarked upon the 
weather, and thawed himself before the big stove, pitied the 
homeless such a night, hoped it would freeze out the tariff upon 
wool; then he asked, carelessly, “What is the price of bacon, 
Mr. Riley, by the hundred ?” 

“Eight dollars a hundred, Mr. Murdock,” said Riley. 

The ex-millionaire slipped his white forefinger into his vest 
pocket. After a moment’s silence, during which Riley -knew 
the proud old heart was breaking, ‘Put me up a dime’s worth of 
the bacon, if you please.” 

Riley obeyed silently, received the stately “Good evening, 
sir,” saw the white finger touch the hat brim as the customer 
passed out into the snow, then climbed back to his perch. 

“Tows. Riley, 2 lbs. bacon,-at-124-cents® (eee ee 25% 

The book bore silent testimony. Riley put the blotter over 
it very quickly; he felt, somehow, as if his late customer was 
looking over his shoulder. 

“Chris’mus gif’, marster.” 

A new customer had entered. 

“What can I do for you, Aunt Angie?” 

She laughed, albeit her clothing was in rags, and the thin 
shawl gathered about her shoulders bore patches in blue and 
yellow and white. 
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“T kotched yer Christmas gif’, good marster; yer knows I 
did.” 

“But you’re a little early, Aunt Angie,” said the clerk; 
“this is only Christmas eve.” 

“Aw, git out, marster. Dis ole nigger got ter cook all day 
termorrer big Chris’mus dinner fur de whi’ folks. No res’ 
fur dis ole nigger, not even et Chris’mus.” 

“Well, Aunt Angie, what shall the ‘gift’ be?” 

He could see the bare toes where her old torn shoes fell 
away from the stockingless feet. She needed shoes; he was 
about to go for a pair when she stopped him by a gesture. , 

“Dem ar things, marster,” she said, pointing to a string of 
gaudy masks—hideous things, festooned from the ceiling. 
“T wants one o’ dem ar. De chillun ’Il lak dat sho.” 

He allowed her to select one; it was the face of a king, 
fat, jovial, white. She enjoyed it like a child. Then unwrap- 
ping a bit of soiled muslin, she took from it three precious 
dollars. They represented precisely three-fourths of her month’s 
wages. She purchased a tin horn “fur de baby,” a candy sheep. 
“fur Ephum,” a string of yellow beads “fur Jinny,” a plug 
of tobacco “fur de ole man’s Chris’mus,”’ a jew’s harp “fur 
Bama, doll “tur Lill Ria; she’s de por’ly one, Lill Ria am,” 
and last, “a dust of corn meal ter make a hoe-cake fur dey 
alls Chris’mus dinner.” Without stint she had given her all. 

“Tt am Chris’mus, marster,” she said. 

The clerk made his entry in the book, “To S. Riley, one 
OG Se aa eee .20,” before he waited upon threé newsboys 
who were tapping the floor with their boot-heels, just in front 
of the counter. 

The largest of the trio took the role of spokesman. 

“JT wants a pack of firecrackers, mister; an’ Jim wants one, 
an’ so does Harry. Can’t we have ’em all for ten cents. 

The clerk thrust his pen behind his ear. 

“They are five cents a pack,” he said. 
“Can’t you come down on three packs? They do up town, 
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am we ain’t got another nickel.” ~ 

“Couldn’t do it boys, sorry.” 

“Well, then, give us gum. We can divide that up any- 
how.” 

It was a very poor compromise. The voice of the little 
beggar expressed contempt. Riley hesitated. 

“Pshaw!” said he, “Christmas without a racket is just no 
Christmas to a boy. I know, for I’ve been a boy too. And 
it only comes once a year. Here, boys, take the three packs 
for ten cents, and run along and enjoy yourselves.” 

And as they scampered out, he sighed, thinking of two 
poor little feet that could never throw off their weight and 
run, not even at Christmas time. 

10. oo Riley, Lpack, Of ireckackets 21.00 a4. 4. eee Whee 

“Oh, well, Christmas comes but once a year!” he said, as 
he adopted the universal excuse. 

Some one came in and he went forward again. 

“Just a Christmas toddy,” said the customer. Don’t drink 
reg lar.” He staggered out, and Riley stepped to the door to 
watch him reel safely beyond the boss’s big glass window. 

There was another figure occupying the sheltered nook by 
the window. Riley discovered the pale, pinched little face 
pressed against the pane before he opened the door. 

“See here, sonny, you are marring the glass with your breath. 
There will be ice on that pane in less than ten minutes.” 

The culprit started, and almost lost his balance as he 
grasped at a little wooden crutch that slipped from his numb 
fingers and rolled down upon the pavement. 

“Hello!’ The clerk stepped out into the night and rescued 
the poor little prop. 

“Go in there and warm yourself at the fire. It is Christmas; 
all the world should be warm at Christmas.” 

The waif said nothing; it was enough to creep near to the 
great stove and watch the Christmas display from his warm, 
safe corner. 
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“There’s that in the sound of a child’s crutch that strikes 
away down to my boots,” the clerk told himself as he made 
an entry after the boy had left the store. ‘Whenever I hear 
one, I—Hello! What is it, sissy?” 

A little girl stood at the counter. A flaxen-haired, blue- 
eyed little maiden; alone, at night, and beautiful. The clerk 
sighed. “What do you want, little one?” 

“Bread.” 

Only a beggar understands that trick of asking simple 
“bread.” The big blotter lingered upon the last entry. And 
when he did remove it to go and wait upon some new cus- 
tomers he quieted the voice of prudence with the reflection that 
his own wee one might stand at a bread-counter some pitiless 
Christmas eve, and this loaf, sent upon the waters of mercy, 
might come floating back; who can tell? 

The counter was crowded; it was nearing the hour for 
closing, and business was growing brisk. Some of the cus- 
tomers were provokingly slow, some of the poorer ones keep- 
ing the richer ones waiting. 

Riley was pretty well tired out when the last one left the 
store. He glanced at the clock; eleven ten; he had permission 
to close at eleven, and it was ten minutes after. 

He went out and put up the shutters, came back, and began 
putting away the books. 

“Mr. Riley, Mr. Riley! Just a minute before you close up, 
Mr. Riley.” 

He went back to the counter impatiently; he was very tired. 
A woman with a baby in her arms stood there waiting. 

“JT am late, a’most too late. I want a bite for to-morrow. 
Give me what will go farthest for that.” She laid a silver 
quarter upon the counter. 

“How many of you? It might make a lunch for one—” 

The woman shook her head. 

“A drunkard counts for one when it comes to eatin’, any- 
bow,” she said. “He counts for somethin’ when he’s drunk. 
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I've got the proofs o’ it.” She set the child upon the counter 
and pushed back her sleeve, showing a long black bruise that 
reached from wrist to elbow, then quickly lowered the sleeve 
again. 

“Give me somethin’ to eat, Mr. Riley, for the sake o’ your 
wite, sit,—an’ the Christmas.” 

His own wife! Why, she was safe; safe forever from 
misery like that. He almost shrieked it to the blue blotter. 
And then he looked to see what he had written.. He almost 
trembled lest in his agony he had entered upon the master’s 
well-ordered book his thought: “Safe, Elizabeth Riley, under 
the snow—Christmas.” The entry in the boss’s book was all 
right: it read a trifle extravagantly, however: 


To 8. Riley DR. 
EechouldemnmitOsl bss ap lOmGeltss eee cee $1.00 
2 Ibsereotieés at, 30 CehtSeaace nse ecreete .60 
2 WDSAsigarvat. 12 b-2 (CentSaeent<atereiere 25 
BGloyaeeey Gln Sa OMe He eo Adeaco eco]. Sc 45 


He thrust the book into the safe, turned the combination, 
looked into the stove, lowered the gas, and went home. Home 
to the little attic and the crippled nestling. She was asleep, 
but a tiny red stocking hung beside the chimney. 

The little hands were clasped tightly upon a bit of cardboard 
that peeped from beneath the delicate fingers, upon the breast 
of the sleeper. Riley drew it gently away. It bore a face of 
Christ, and underneath a text: 


“Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the 
least of these, my brethren, ye did it 
unto me.’ 


* 


He sighed, thinking of the hungry horde, the fainting mul- 
titude at the grocery that Christmas eve. Not one of those 
he had helped had thanked him, in words; not one had wished 
him a merry Christmas. 

Yet, because of what he had done, the little red stocking by 
the chimney-place would be half empty, and he fancied a smile 
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touched for an instant the lips of the pale Nazarene, as he 
slipped the card to its place under the wee, folded hands. 

At last he slept, but the big ledger refused to leave him; 
even in dreams it followed to annoy him and drag him back 
to the little grocery. And when he unlocked the safe and 
took it out, lo! upon the credit side where the balance was not 
made, a text had been entered. It filled the page down to the 
bottom line: 

“Tnasmuch as ye did it unto the least of these, ye did it unto 
me.” And full across the page, as plain as if it had been writ 
in blood, ran the long red lines that showed the sheet was 
balanced. 


JIM, THE CAT. 


JosePpH C. LINCOLN. 


ANT to see me, hey, old chap? 
Want to curl up in my lap, 
Do yer, Jim? 
See him sit and purr and blink, 
Don’t yer bet he knows I think 
Lots of him? 


Little kitten, nothin’ more, 
When we found him at the door, 
In the cold, 

And the baby, half undressed, 
Picked him up and he was jest 
All she’d hold. 

Put him up for me to see, 

And she says so cute, says she, 
“Baby’s cat.” 

And we never had the heart 

Tor to keep them two apart 
After that. 
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Seem’s if I must hear the beat 

Of her toddlin’ little feet, 
*Round about; 

Seem to see her tucked in bed, 

With the kitten’s furry head 
Peekin’ out. 


Seem’s if I could hear her say, 
In the cunnin’ baby way 

That she had, 
“Say, ‘dood night,’ to Jimmie, do, 
Coz if oo fordetted to 

He’d feel bad.” 


Miss her dreadful, don’t we boy? 
Day don’t seem to bring no joy 
With the dawn; 
Look’s if night was everywhere, 
But there’s glory over there 
Where’s she gone. 


Seem’s as if my heart would break, 
But I love yer for her sake, 
Don’t I, Jim? 
See him set and purr and blink, 
Don’t yer bet he knows I think 
Lots of him? 


Seeing a colored woman beating severely a little negro boy, 
the following dialogue took place: 

I. Don’t beat that child that way. 

SHE. Has yer ever been the parent of a yeller nigger like 
dis? 

LeNo. ’ 7 

SHE. Well, don’t talk, if you don’t know de responsibility. 
of de occasion. 
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HOUSE CLEANING, 


CARRIE W. Bronson. 


ERE’S a tale of cleaning house! 
Pockets full of nails; 
Four-and-twenty dust-pans, 
Scrubbing-brooms and pails. 
When the door is opened, 
Wife begins to sing— 

“Just help me move this bureau here, 
And hang this picture, won’t you dear? 
And tack that carpet by the door, 
And stretch this one a little more, 
And drive this nail and screw this screw; 
And here’s a job I have for you— 
This closet-door will never catch, 

I think you'll have to fix the latch; 
And, oh, while you’re about it, John, 

I wish you’d put the cornice on, 

And hang this curtain. When you’re done 
T’ll hand you up the other one; 

This box has got to have a hinge 
Before I can put on the fringe; 

And won’t you mend that broken chair ; 
I'd like a hook put up right there; 
The bureau drawer must have a knob; 
And here’s another little job— 

I really hate to ask you dear— 

But could you fix a bracket here?” 
Jingle, jangle, jangle, jingle 

Till I wish that I was single, 
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PETER AND MELINDA ANN. 


Marietta HOoLuey. 


OU see the way on’t was—I had a letter from my great 

aunt that her oldest girl Melinda Ann (a old maiden) wuz 

all run down, with nervous prostration, nervous fits, and things, 

and she asked me if I would be willin’ to have her come down 

into the country and stay a few weeks with me, The next 
week Melinda Ann come, bag and baggage. 

Wall, we found her good dispositioned and a Christian, but 
hard to get along with. 

The least thing that we could do or say that was not just 
so, would throw her into a fit. 

And then I would have to soothe her down, and soften 
her up, with catnip, and mustard poultices, and rub her in 
different places, and apply a soap stuff to her. 

Why, one night the slats come out of the hired man’s bed 
and it took mor’n a quart of catnip to make Melinda hull again. 
And when the cat fell through the sullar winder, wall, I thought 
she would never come to. 

Wall, if you'll believe it, there come a letter from a relation 
of Josiah, a widower man by the name of Peter Tweedle, sayin’ 
he had lost his companion for the third time, and it wore on 
him. He felt that the country air would do him good. He 
wanted to come and visit round to our house first, and then to 
the other relations. 

We spozed he would bring a satchel-bag with him, but, good 
land! Josiah had to go after the baggage with the Democrat 
wagon. We see he had come to stay; it wuzn’t no evanescent 
visit. I see a black shadder come over my companion’s face 
as he shouldered the fifth trunk and took it up two flights of 


stairs. We didn’t know at the time that they wuz most all 
musical instruments, 
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Wall, I guess Peter hadn’t been in the house over three- 
quarters of an hour, before he walked up to the organ and asked 
me if it was in good repair. I sez, “I guess so.” 

Sez he, “Since my last affliction I have turned my mind agin 
towards music. I find it soothes. After my first bereavement, 
I took up the pickelo; I still play on it at intervals; I learned 
that, and the snare-drum durin’ those dark hours,” sez he. 

“During my next affliction, I learned the clarionette, the fife, 
and the base violin. Now, I am turnin’ my mind on to the 
brass horn in different keys. I have brought all my instru- 
ments with me,” sez he, “I frequently turn from one to another, 
when I get lonesome in the night.” 

He turned to the organ. 

“T love the organ,” sez he—and with that he set onto the 
musick-stool, opened up all the loud bases, blowed hard, and 
bust out in song. 

Wall, it all come jest as sudden onto Melinda as a thunder 
clap, for this wuz one of her bad days, and bein’ a old maid, 
we thought mebby it would excite her to know a widower wuz 
in the house, so we had kep’ it from her. And the first in- 
timation she had of Peter’ses presence wuz this awful loud 
blast of sound. 

His voice was loud in the extreme, and heavy. 

- Wall, the very first line he blasted forth, I knew just es 
well es I knew afterwards, what the result would be. 

I hastened up stairs, and there she wuz in a fit. 

As soon as I had limbered her up a little, she would clench 
right onto me and groan and sort o’ froth to the mouth. And 
I'll be hanged if I didn’t feel like it myself, for right down 
under our feet I heard that loud thunderin’ organ—for his legs 
wuz strong, and he blowed hard. But yet, so curious is human 
nater, thet right there in my agony, I couldn’t help being proud 
of that instrument. I had no idee, I said to myself, that it held 
such a volumn of sound. 

But loud as that wuz, Peter’ses clarion voice rung out 


louder. 
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It was a fearful time—very. But even at that moment I 
says to myself again— 

“He is a relation on Josiah’s side—be calm!” and I wuz. 

Wall, I rubbed Melinda, and explained it to her and poul- 
ticed her, and got her kinder settled down. And I see it took 
up her mind some. She didn’t seem to dislike it now after 
the first wuz over. 

Wall, Peter never stopped playin’ till late bed-time. And 
then I might have slept some only Josiah Allen began when 
- he left off, a-scoldin’ and a-jawin’. And, oh! my sufferin’s 
that I suffered with that man. I reminded him that he wuz 
a relation on his side—no avail. I brung up his lonesome state. 
He said, “He’d ort to be lonesome! He’d ort to be far away in 
the middle of the desert, or on a island in the depths of the 
seas.” 

He raved, he swore, he said “Dumb him!” repeatedly. You 
see Josiah hated music. 

But I reminded Josiah Allen that he had complained, cthat 
the house was too still, since Melinda Ann had come, and he 
wanted a noise.” ? 

“T never wanted to be in a Lunatick Asylum,” sez he. “I 
didn’t hanker for Bedlam,” he yelled. 

Wall, suffice it to say, that I never got a wink of sleep till! 
midnight. Then all of a sudden—we wuz waked up by a low 
rumblin’ noise, strange and weird. My first thought wuz a 
earthquake, and then a cyclone. 

But Josiah Allen had waked up first, sez he— 

“It is that dumb fool a-playin’ on a base viol.” 

And that wuz what it proved to be. He had got lonesome 
in the night, and got up and unpacked the base viol, and wuz 
playin’ a low mournful piece on it, so’s not to wake us up. 

Wall, just as I cxpected, I had to go right up to Melinda 
Ann. But the attact wuz light, and after she got over the first 
shock, she enjoyed it. ‘ 

And I happened to mention that Peter got up and played 
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in the night because he wuz lonesome, and that he said he would 
give half his property (he wuz well off) if he had somebody 
to play the organ while he played the clarionette. 

I see she grew more mellow lookin’, and brightened up, 
and she says; ; 

“I used to be a good player.” 

And, if you'll believe it, when Josiah Allen came home the 
next night she was playin’ the organ and he a-settin’ by her 
a-tootin’, both as happy as kings. And from that time out 
she never got skairt again, when he bust out sudden, or begun 
gradual. Her fits grew lighter and lighter. 

Wall, after two weeks of sufferin’ on our part, unexampled 
in history, ancient or modern—the end come! 

Peter took Josiah out one side and told him “That he had 
in his mind to marry Melinda quietly, and take her to once 
to his house in the city,” and asked Josiah if he had any ob- 
jections. 

“No! heaven knows I hain’t.” 

And he encouraged Peter warm, to have the weddin’ sudden, 
and to once—that very day, and hour, and offered to get the 
minister there inside of twenty minutes. 

But I wuz bound to have things carried on decent. So I 
set the day most a week off—and we had a quiet little weddin’, 
But the last thing that they done in the house before they left 
was to get the hull crew on ’em to bust out in a weddin’ song, 
loud enough almost to raise the ruff. 

Wall, Peter writ to Josiah that he hadn’t been lonesome 
sence it took place, not a minute. 

And Melinda Ann writ to me that she hain’t had a fit since, 
not one, nor a spazzum. : 

So as I told Josiah Allen, “Our sufferin’s brung about good 
to two lonesome and onhappy and fitty creatures—and we ort 
to be thankful.” 

And he looked at me enought to take my head off, and sez 
he; a 
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“Thankful! Oh, my gracious heavens! hear her! Thankful!” 
And his tone was such, that I hain’t dasted to bring up the 
subject since—but I do inside of me feel paid for all I went 
through. 


THE OATMOBILE, 


Y yust bane oop by Minnesote 
To sa my Onkle Yohn. 
Ay stop me by St. Paul awhile 
Yust for a little fun; 
An’ dere Ay saw one oatmobile— 
Dat bane de name you call; 
Und yo could tak a ride on heem 
Mit out some horse at all. 


Dat bane a purty nice machine 
Wit rubber tires an’ tings; 

Yust sit heem lik a vagon on 
An’ he run yust lik mit vings. 

Ay ask dot man vot make heem go? 
He say, “My hade got veels.” 

He say, “He feed heem plenty oat 
An’ call heem Oat-mo-bile.” 


Ay say, “Ay know Ay bane grane Sweede 
Yust come from Nord Dakote, 

But Ay dou belave he make heem go 
By feedin’ vagin oat.” 

Ay say to heem, “Look here! Ay bane 
Some time in Missoure, 

Ay know Ay’m grane, but yust de same 

You bet me life, ‘show me!’ ” 
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Dat feller lafe an’ shake his head 
An’ say, “Ay bane good show myself.” 
Ay say, “Ay tink Ay punch your head 
An’ lay you on de shelf.’ 
Ay pick me oop a little stick 
Bane layin’ on de seat 
An’ bet me life, dot Oat-mo-bile 
Yust started oop the street. 


Ay hollor, ““Wo-o-o!” but he don’ stop, 
An’ den you bet my life 

Ay wish Ay bane by Nord Dakote, 
At home mit Ann, my vife. 

Dat Oat-mo-bile yust boomped me 
Oop de side valk on an’ stopt; 

An’ bucked me through de window 
Of one dem butcher-shop. 


He split me nose by my face oop 
He smash me almost dead; 
He punch de inside of me mouth 

All outside of me hade. 
He hurt me eye so bad in one 
Ay’m blin’ yust like a beetle. 
In oder one, Ay can see some 
But only just a little. 


De las Ay see of dat machine 
He bane a buckin’ still. 
Ay tink he feed too many oat 
Tod dat old Oat-mo-bile. 
Ay tell my wife, if Ay get vell 
You bet Ay vill not monkey 
Some anoder time with 
Any Oat-mo-bile. 
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GEORGA WASHINGDONE. 


EORGA Washingdone vos a vera gooda.man. Hees fadda 

he keepa bigga place in Washingdone Street. He hada 
a greata bigga lot planta wees cherra, peacha, pluma, chesnutta, 
peanutta, an’ banan trees. He sella to mena keepa de standa, 
Gooda mana to Italia mana was Georga Washingdone. He hata 
de Irish. Kicka dem vay lika dees [tlustrates]. 

One tay wen litta Georga, hees son, vos dessa high [illus- 
trates|, like de hoppagrass, he take hees litta hatchet an’ he be- 
iginna to fool round de place. He vos vera fresh, vos litta Geor- 
ga. Poota soon he cutta downa de cherra tree lika dees [illus- 
trates|. Dat spoila de cherra cropa for de season. Den he 
goa round trea killa de banan an’ de peanutta. 

Poota soon Georga’s fadda coma rounda quicka lika dees 
[tlustrates|. Den he lifta upa hees fista looka like big bunch a 
banan, an’ he vos just goin’ to giva litta Georga de smaka de 
snoota if he tola lie. Hees eyes blaze lika dees [tllustrates]. 

Litta Georga he say in hees minda, “I gitta puncha anyhow, 
so I tella de square ting.” So he holda up hees litta hands lika 
dees [illustrates], an’ he calla “Tima!” 

Den he says, “Fada, I cutta de cherra tree weesa mia own 
litta hatchet !’’ 

Hees fadda he say, “Coma to de barn weesa me!  Litta 
Georga, I wanta speeka weesa you!” 

Den hees fadda cutta big club, an’ he spitta. hees handa, lika 
dees [illusrates|! 

Litta Georga say, “Fadda, I could notta tella de lie, because 
I knowa you caughta me deada to rights!” 

Den de olda man he smila lika. dees [wlustrates], an’ he 
tooka litta Georga righta down to Wall Street, an’ made him a 
present of de United States! 

My landlord told me he was going to raise my rent. I told 
him I was much obliged, because I couldn’t raise it myself, 
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“HE MUST BE A COMMITTEEMAN.” 


STEPPED into my room one day 
And saw some children there at play. 
I sought my little girl and found her 
With half a dozen youngsters round her; 
And from the way she slapped her rule, 
I knew that they were “playing school.” 
I gave my little girl a kiss— 
A pleasure that I never miss. 
A murmur through the schoolroom ran, 
A smile pervaded every feature, 
“Fle must be a committeeman!” 
They loud exclaimed. “He kissed the teacher!” 


WHY HANK WAS NOT HANGED. 


HEN Hank Taylor was put on trial at Strawberry Hill for 
killing Steve Brown, he pleaded guilty, and, in a little 
speech. to the crowd, said: 

“Tn course you'll hang me. I expect it, and shall be dis- 
appointed if you don’t. But I want it understood right now 
that I hev rights.” 

“What be them rights, prisoner?” queried the Judge. 

“Waal, I want to be hung with a new rope. I was brung 
up respectably, and I want to die that way. Then I want to 
wear a biled shirt. I was brung up to wear biled shirts, and I 
don’t want to disgrace the fam’ly. I want to be shaved, to 
have my hair combed and parted in the middle, and I insist on 
Zeke Cooper lendin’ me his new butes. That’s my rights, and 
I shall insist on ’em.” 

-“Prisoner, hain’t you just a little too partik’lar?” inquired 
the Judge. “Haint it puttin’ this ’ere camp to a good deal of 
extra trouble for no real benefit? Whar are we goin’ to get 
a biled shirt, for instance?” 
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“I dunno, but we hev got to hev one. Do you s’pose I’m 
goin’ to bring up in the other world with this old red shirt on? 
They wouldn’t allow me to stake a claim or set up a shanty.” 

“How are you goin’ to be shaved when we han’t got no raz- 
ors in camp? We kin furnish you some grease and a comb, 
but thar can’t be no shavin’.” 

“Got to be,” replied Hank. ‘I han’t goin’ over the divide 
lookin’ like a wolf with his winter fur on. And as fur grease, 
I want reg’lar bar’s ile. I am bound to look just as purty as 
iekine 

“Zeke, will you lend him your butes?” asked the Judge. 

“Naw. I could never feel easy in ’em ag’in.” 

“Then I don’t hang! Mind you, boys, I han’t denyin’ that 
I killed Steve, who everybody knows was a ‘provokin’, can- 
tankerous cuss, and orter been killed long ago, and I han’t kick- 
in’ as to what will follow, I’m jest stickin’ out fur my rights, 
S’posin’ any cne 0’ you was goin’ to arrive at the other world as 
a tenderfoot, wouldn’t you want to look fairly decent?” 

“That’s so, that’s so,” mused the Judge. “In course it’ll 
be known that you cum from Strawberry Hill and: in course we'll 
hev a pride in fittin’ you out in decent shape. The prisoner 
‘will be removed while we hev a talk.” 

We had a talk. We couldn’t get a white shirt, a new rope, 
and a razor anywhere within one hundred miles. And, as Hank 
had observed, Steve Brown was always saying mean things and 
provoking quarrels, and wasn’t much account. After discussing 
the pros and cons, it was decided to overlook the offence and 
let up on Hank, but after telling him our decision the Judge 
said: 

“But don’t do it again, Hank. It are the opinyun of some 
of the boys that you were too darned particklar about the biled 
shirt, and of others, that you were right about wantin’ to make 
a decent appearance on the other shore, and so we decided to 
call it squar’. Next time, however, we’ll hang you with a mule 
rope and in yer old duds, and let ye run all the chances.” 
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FOR HIS MOTHER’S SAKE 


THEO, GIFT. 


TC OUR-FIFTHS of the inhabitants of the tiny hamlet of War- 
lock Haven were gathered together on the narrow little 
pier. 

The moon, struggling through a rift of black clouds, 

revealed for one moment a wreck wedged upon one of the lower 
ridges of “The Spindles,” with the waves breaking completely 
over the hull, and threatening at any moment to wash away the 
crew, who could be seen clinging to the shattered masts and 
rigging. 
* It took but little time to get out the life-boat. Harry Halkett, 
the brave captain of the life-saving station, had gone inland the 
previous day to be married, but his crew went to the rescue. 
After an hour and a half in the boiling sea, they started to 
return to land. 

“They bain’t got ’em all yet,” said one woman. 

“Ay, fur zure, see there on t’mast.” 

“Zakes alive; so ’tis! They’ve letten one behind. 

“Nay, woman, never.” ; 

“Ay, but ’tis! See there, now. Oh, Will Denver!”—as the 
first man of the life-boat crew leaped ashore,—‘What ever be 
ye men dreamin’ on! Ye letten one of the poor lads behind.” 

“An’ good reason, too, wi’out ye’d ha’ had us all go’t bottom 
wi’ ’em. He wouldn’t come or couldn’t, being dead of cold 
most like.” 

“He wouldn’t have been left behind if Harry Halkett had been 
here. The captain o’ the boat never yet left livin’? men on 
a wreck. Dunna scowl at me, John Gerraty; ’e know well if 
Harry Halkett were here 2 

“Harry Halkett is here! Lads, what’s to do? How’s this 
about a man left behind?” 

“Lord, cap’n you here! Wherever did ’e come from?” 
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“T got back because a man who rode over late last night told 
at the farm as how he’d seen a wreck on “The Spindles” here, 
an’ the crew signalling for help; an’ weddin’s can wait when 
men’s lives are being lost. Where’s the oars?” 

“The oars! Ye bain’t wanting to take the boat out again?” 

“Ay! that I be! There’s t’man ye left behind to be fetched, 
an’ if the crew of Warlock Haven life-boat be too careful o’ 
their lives to venture ’em along o’ their cap’n, he will go alone.” 

“Eh men, dears, for Lord’s sake, don’t listen to him!” 

An old woman stood on the pier above the crowd. Her 
snow white hair wet with foam, her face white and furrowed 
by age and sorrow; one wrinkled hand clutched at the shawl 
which covered her head and shoulders, the other was stretched 
out in pitiful entreaty over the group that surrounded that Pigs 
fair-haired giant, her son. 

“Doun fur the love o’ heaven lads, listen to him! An’ you, 
Harry Halkett, hearken to me, your mother. What’n think ye 
o’ yerself that ye talk in that way to men as have been riskin’ 
their lives these two hours gawn? Think ye that Warlock 
Haven men arn’t of equal vailey to their wives, an’ childten, 
or that the women who own them haven’t as much right to: be 
considered as the corp of a stranger? Has the girl ye love, the 
girl as was to be yer wife to-day, no right over ye?—while me, 
ye mother who bore ye, an’ has naught left in life but you—oh, 
Harry Halkett, think o’ me! Have ye more care for that ragin’ 
devil o’ a sea than fur yer own mother, that ye’d rather fling 
the last thing left me into the hungry mouths o’ it, than stay 
wi’ me yourself? MHasn’t it had enough? Didn’t I stand here 
ten years ago an’ see it tear yer father out o’ the life-boat an’ 
dash him on them cursed ‘Spindles’ till he was dead? An’ 
Gilbert, my youngest son, the bonniest lad o’ ye all, he went 
away wi’ a laugh an’ light word only two summers since, in 
the big trader. An’ now the sea’s got him; an’ no man knoweth 
where the ship went down or how; Harry, Harry, can ye look 
me in the face an’ not see what t’would be for me, an’ you 
gawn too?” diese alkene ee | 
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“Ay, can I mother? An’ ’tis because I think of ye, I’m goin’. 
What about that man’s mother. An’ how could we look in 
the face of her if she were to stand here afore us, an’ ask if Uy 
the captain o’ the Warlock Haven life-boat, had left her son to 
perish in sight o’ all us folk an’ put out no hand to save him? 
Nay, Ged do so to my mother’s son if I could.” 

He was gone and not alone. Warlock Haven lads were no 
cravens. 

The gale for a brief moment had seemed to lull, as though 
waiting the close of the mother’s appeal, but it broke forth 
again with a fury greater than anything that had gone before, 
and accompanied by a blinding torrent of snow that hid every- 
thing from view, and made it seem as though boat, crew and 
wreck as well had gone down and been engulfed in it’ When 
the snow cleared again there was a chorus of cries from the 
beach. 

“The boat’s gawn!” 
“Nay, nay it bain’t. There it be out yonder.” - 
“They’m trying for the lee o’ the big spindle, an’ if they can 


99 


win there ; 
“They'll never do’t.” 
“They’re beat’n back again.” 
“They’re broad-side up. They’re swamped!” 
SGreae Loard!e7No, Nol I see’ her still 
“Where be ’em now?” 
“Lads there’s no sign 0’ boat or 
‘“What’s that,—that on the wreck?” 
“Zakes alive, there be two men on’t mast an’ one’s gotten a 


) 


”? 


rope round his middle.” 
“It’s Halkett! He’s swun’ aboard the wreck! He’s cutting 


the corp loose! There it has fallen, the mast’s goin’! It’s 
down, an’ him too. They’re both lost. God ha’ mercy.” 
“The boat’s safe, there she comes round the lee on’t the 


spit.” 
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“Count the men in her.” . 

“Two, three, five, seven, why they’re all there, every one! 
Nay, who be that bare-headed an’ white sleeves, that be none 
o’ our men.” 

“Tt is Halkett, ’tis his wedding shirt. He’s taken off his 
jacket, he’s rolling it round summit in the boat. Hurrah for 
Halkett. He’s done it. Hurrah!” 

Laughing, cheering, sobbing with excitement, men, boys, and 
women, rushed down to the edge of the waves, into them and 
through them, and drew the rescuers ashore. 

Only Halkett’s mother, silent amid the shouting, and with 
eyes hidden in her withered hand, crouched, kneeling on the 
wet pier. 

She would not lift her head even when the boat came near 
enough for the men in it to send back an answering cheer, nor 
when they were nearer still, and when her son, bruised and 
bare-headed, staggered to his feet in the boat, and with one 
hand still clasping that of the huddled figure at his knees, looked 
wildly round for her; no, not till she heard his voicq ringing 
like a clarion above the rest: : 

“Mother! Where’s my mother? Mother, I’ve brought you 
back Gilbert—Gilbert my brother, and he’s alive!’ 


FRENCHMAN’S SPIDER AND THE FLY. 


FRED EMERSON BROOKS. 


HE spidaire weave hees web one day; 
Mees Fly come buzzing long that way; 
The spidaire speak— 
And blush her cheek: 
“You should not roam, 
But have a home 
Of lace so beautiful, Mees Fly, 
It match the jewel of your eye.” 
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Mees Fly she walk just so; 
The spidaire very slow ; 
The spidaire sigh; 
She drop her eye, 
Turning oblique, 
Powdaire the cheek; 
Then rapidly her feet she fling ; 
He rubber-neck, she rub her wing. 


“Since I long time your beauty know. 


I build for you this gran’ chateau.” 
Mees Fly, she say: 
“T must not stay! 
We nevaire met!” 
He say) An yet 
I dine with many of your kin; 
Let me present myself !—walk in!” 


Mees Fly she feel so compliment 
To own the house an’ pay no rent; 
Right proud she grow, 
An’ fond of show; 
She not believe 
He can deceive; 


An’ when the spidaire stroke her chin, 


She’s captivate—an’ walk right in! 


Before she can enjoy the place, 
Her feet get tangle in the lace; 
Entrap is she 
Through vanitee ! 
Then she, too late, 
Bemoan her fate. 
With flatteree that he supply 
The spidaire always catch the fly! 
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HOW CASSIE SAVED THE SPOONS. 


ANNIE Howe tts FRECHETTE. 

HE last good-bye had been said, and the comfortable 

country carriage had disappeared around a knoll. 

“They is dorn,’ remarked the baby. “Yes,” said Florence. 

“Well, if ever anybody has earned a holiday, they are father 
and mother,’ said Cassie. 

“Cassie, dear, your sentiment is better than your grammar,” 
laughed Rose, the eldest of the three sisters. 

“Never you mind my grammar. Now, girls, let us buzz 
through the work and then go down to the creek and put in the 
day gathering nuts.” 

This was favorably received, and the girls, with the baby, 
were soon scampering toward the little creek, whose borders 
for miles around were famous for their wealth of nuts. 

They worked merrily until bags and baskets were filled. 

“Who would ever have believed it so late?’ cried Rose. 
“And there are all those cows to milk and the chickens to feed! 
Come, come, girls, we’ll have to go home at once if we want 
to get through before dark. Cassie, run ahead and let the 
bars down, and get the pails ready, and I'll carry the baby. 
Florence can start the fire and begin supper while you and I 
do the chores.” 

Away fled the light-footed Cassie, while the others made 
such haste as they could with the tired baby, who wept in a 
self-pitying way upon Rose’s shoulder. 

“Oo dirls is ’tarvin’ me an’ walkin’ me most to pieces, an’ I 
want my mother,” he wailed as he finally dozed off. 

Rose laid him upon the lounge in the sitting-room, and, 
waiting to see Florence started with the supper, hurried away 
to the barn, where she could hear Cassie talking to the cows as 
she milked. : 

Out from the kitchen’s open door appetizing odors of coffee 
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and frying ham stole to greet the two girls as they came toward 
the house with their brimming pails of milk. “It smells good,” 
said Cassie, “and I’m as hungry as a tramp.” 

“Oh, Cassie! why did you say that? I’ve just been trying 
not to think about tramps,” said Rose. 

Cassie had gone upstairs to make changes in her toilet, sup- 
per was nearly ready and the baby had roused from a short 
nap, when Rose heard a stealthy step on the porch. A moment 
later the door was pushed slowly open and a man walked in. 

“Good evening, ladies!' Is your pa at home?” 

“N—no,” said Rose. 

“And I don’t see any bulldog loafing around. Will the old 
gentleman be in soon?” 

“TI don’t know—yes—I—I hope so. Is there any message 
you would like to leave for him?” 

Before the man could answer the baby’s voice was heard; 
“My fahver, he’s dorn orf.” 

“Where’s he gone, sonny?” 

“Ffe’s dorn on the tars; so’s my mohver; and my bid brover 
he putted yem on, and he won’t be home till I’m asleep; and 
he’s doin’ to brin me a drum and put it in my bed.” 

“Well, then, ladies, since you press me, I will take tea and 
spend the evening. Don’t go to any extra work for me, though, 
it all looks very nice. I’m rather hungry, so you may dish up 
that ham at once, my dear—” this to poor Florance, who had 
shrunk behind the stovepipe, and who seemed glued to the 
spot. “I’ve usually a very fair appetite, and I am sure I will 
relish; it.” 

With the light falling full upon his dirty, insolent face, 
Rose knew that her greatest dread was before her. She started 
toward the stairs. 

“Where are you going, my dear? You’ve not got any big 
cousin or uncle or anything of that kind up stairs that you 
are going to call to tea, have you?” 

“Oh, no; there is no one up stairs but my poor sister.” 
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“In that case be spry, for I’m hungry, and I want you to 
pour out my tea for me; I like to have a pretty face opposite 
me at table.” 

Rose dragged herself up the narrow stairs and into Cassie’s 
room. “Why, Rose, you look as if you had seen a ghost!” 

“Oh, Cassie there is one of them downstairs!’ 

“What do you mean, Rose Bostwick? A ghost downstairs!” 

“No—no—a tramp.” 

“Whew!” 

“Oh, Cassie, do hurry down; he may be killing poor little 
Florence and the baby. What shall we do?” 

“Does he know I’m here?” 

“Yes, I’ve told him.” 

“Then it would be of no use for me to pretend to be Ned.” 

“[’m afraid not.” 

“Rose l7 

“Ves.” 

“Y’m going to be crazy.” 

“Oh, Cassie, you can’t!’ 

“It’s our only chance.” 

“T can’t help you. My teeth are chattering, and my legs 
are doubling up under me this very minute.” 

“You can scream, I s’pose?” 

“Oh, yes, I can do that.” 

“Well, rush down stairs, and scream and scream, and bang 
the door, and just shriek: ‘She’s out—she’s out—she’s coming 
down stairs!” And you'll see what a perfectly beautiful lunatic 
I will be. It’s a good thing I have this old dress on and only 
one shoe. Now make a rush and scream.” 

Rose flew down stairs, giving one piercing shriek after 
another. They resounded through the kitchen and for the 
moment seemed to paralyze its inmates. As she burst in upon 
them, Florence was transfixed midway between the table and 
the stove, with the platter of ham in her hands, the baby had 
climbed upon a chair, and the-tramp had arisen with a bewil- 
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dered air from the table. As her skirts cleared the door, she 
turned and dashed it shut, and flung herself against it shriek- 
ing: “She’s out! She’s out of her room!” 

To the mystified Florence there came but one solution to 
her behavior—fright had overthrown her sister’s reason; and 
with a wail she rushed toward her crying: “She’s crazy! Oh 
she’s crazy!” 

“Who’s crazy?” yelled the tramp. 

The baby, now wildly terrified, set up a loud weeping, while 
from the stairway came a succession of blows and angry 
demands that the door be opened. A moment later it was 
forced ajar, and a head crowned with a mass of tossed hair 
was thrust out, and quickly followed by a hand in which was 
clutched a gun. 

“She’s got the gun! Oh, Florence, run to the baby!” cried 
Rose. 

“Who’s that?’ demanded the apparition, making a rush 
toward the tramp. 

“Here, keep off! Leave me alone!” 

“T won’t leave you alone. What do you mean by locking me 
in that room? I’m no more crazy than you are. What’s this?” 
as she stumbled over the hat which the tramp had put beside 
the chair and into which he had deposited the silver spoons from 
the. table. 

“Oh, I see you are all in league to rob me of my gold and 
precious stones!” and catching the hat up on the muzzle of 
the gun, she gave it a whirl which sent the spoons glittering in 
every direction; then, advancing upon him, she thrust hat and 
gun into the face of the horrified man. With a volley of oaths, 
he sprang backward, upsetting his chair and falling over it. 

“Oh, don’t kill him, Cassie! Don’t kill him!” 

“We'll have a merry time” (gaily dancing about him and 
prodding him sharply with the gun as he tried to scramble to 
his feet). 

“Keep off with that gun, can’t you! Can’t you hold her, you 
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screaming idiots?” and half crawling, half pushed, he gained the 
kitchen door. 

_ “Where are you going, my pretty maid? Don’t you try to 
get away,” shouted Cassie, as she lilted lightly after him. 

The tramp stayed not to answer her question, but, clearing 
the floor, fled wildly away through the dusk. 

“Here’s your hat; I’ll fire it after you.” And a sharp report 
rang out on the quiet evening air; then all was still. 

The three girls stood for a moment in the door, watching 
the dim outline fleeing across the meadow in the direction of 
the highway. 

“He’ll think twice before inviting himself to supper another 
time,” quietly remarked Cassie. 

“Oh, Cassie, darling, you have saved our lives.” 

“T don’t know about that, but I’ve saved the spoons!” 


DICKENS IN CAMP. 


Bret Harte. 


BOVE the pines the moon was slowly drifting, 
The river sang below; 
The dim Sierras, far beyond, uplifting 
Their minarets of snow., 


The roaring camp-fire, with rude humor, painted 
The ruddy tints of health 

On haggard face and form that drooped and fainted 
In the fierce race for wealth. 


Till one arose, and from his pack’s scant treasure 
A hoarded volume drew, 

And cards were dropped from hands of listless leisure 
To hear the tale anew; 
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And then, while round them shadows gathered faster, 
And as the firelight fell, 

He read aloud the book wherein the Master 
Had writ of “Little Nell.” 


Perhaps ’twas boyish fancy,—for the reader 
Was youngest of them all,— 

But, as he read, from clustering pine and cedar 
A silence seemed to fall; 


The fir-trees, gathering closer in the shadows, 
Listened in every spray, 
While the whole camp, with “Nell,” on English meadows 
Wandered and lost their way. 


And so in mountain solitudes—o’ertaken 
As by some spell divine— 

Their cares dropped from them like the needles shaken 
From out the gusty pine. 


Lost is that camp, and wasted all its fire; 

And he who wrought that spell,— 

Ah, towering pine and stately Kentish spire, 
Ye have one tale to tell! 


Lost is that camp! but let its fragrant story 
Blend with the breath that thrills 

With hop-vines’ incense all the pensive glory 
That fills the Kentish hills. 


And on that grave where English oak and holly 
And laurel wreaths entwine, 

~ Deem it not all a too presumptuous folly, 

This spray of Western pine, 
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DOING FOR OTHERS. 


GERHARDT C. MARS. 


Reprinted from Mars’s“The Interpretation of Life,” Copyright, 1908, 
by D. Appleton & Company.] 


VERYWHERE that men suffer .o render a real service to 
their fellow-men there is a vicarious work done. The 
scientist and inventor, the hardy explorer and pioneer, solve 
problems, meet difficulties, overcome dangers, or remove bar- 
riers for us who come after. Some Dalton or Chevreul, in their 
chemical researches, run a thousand personal risks to make pos- 
sible for us what we now deem indispensable conveniences. Some 
Lockyear starves himself and family, while toiling his entire life 
to turn a useless, viscid gum into an article of widespread and 
daily use. Or perhaps it is some Columbus who has to endure 
contradiction, and stand firm against bitter jealousies, ridicule, 
and stupid prejudice, before he can give us a new world. 
Such men have stood in our place, relieved us of labors we 
should otherwise have had to do, have saved us from hard- 
ships and deprivations we should have had to bear, and have 
handed on all the comforts and amenities of life which we 
enjoy, often, to our shame, without thought of gratitude for 
what they have done. But more especially is it the patriot, the 
statesman, the reformer, that save us by their vicarious suffer® 
ing; for, while the scientist, inventor, or explorer may labor only 
for personal advantage or for fame, these are morally conscious 
of making sacrifices for the welfare of their fellow-men. It is 
our Luthers, our Hampdens and Cromwells, our Washingtons 
and Lincolns, who faced danger and personal loss, in order to 
make our life, liberty, and pursuit of happiness secure. These 
men lifted the yoke of oppression and wrong from our should- 
ers and bore it for us. Meet_it is that they should be first in 
the memories and hearts of their countrymen, 
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CONSPIRACY OF THE CLOTHES. 


Amos R. WELLs. 


N OTHER called, and I called, and father called, and Kate: 
“Johnny! Johnny!” “Get up, Johnny!” “John, get up! 
it’s late!” 
Not a ripple, all our shouting, on the current of his dreams. 
Others, though, were lighter sleepers. Some‘hing else was 
roused, it seems. 


First a rustle, then a whisper, then a queer and muffled cry 

From the nook where Johnny’s jacket chanced in tumbled 
state to lie: ; 

“Fie upon this lazy Johnny! Brother Clothes, observe the sun! 

Two full hours ago, believe me, was this glorious day begun!” 


Piped the cap from off the washstand, “Oh, the sky is blue and 
red! 

What a joy to look up at it from the top of Johnny’s head!” 

Groaned the shoes beneath the bureau, “Ah, the grass is cool 
and sweet! 

What a frolic with the clover were we once on Johnny’s feet!” 


Socks and shirt and tie and trousers in indignant chorus cried, 
“It’s a shame to make us lie here when the world’s so fine out- 
side !”” 
“Friends,” the socks cried, “let us punish this great sleepy, lazy 
lout. 
We, at least, when he does want us, will be found turned 


inside out!” 
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Instantly the shirt assented, muttering with sarcastic cough, 

“lve a button, Master Johnny, which I fear is coming off!” 

And the shoe-strings from the bureau added themselves to 
the plot: 

“When Sir Johnny goes to tie us he will find an ugly knot.” 


Said the cap, “I’ll run and hide me.” ‘The suspenders, old and 
thin, 

Threatened breaking, and the necktie innocently lost its pin. 

Thus they schemed and thus they plotted, till, at length, pe.- 
sistent Kate 

Waked up lazy Master Johnny at precisely half-past eight— 


And the school at nine! Young Johuny, half-shut eyes and 
sleepy face 

Falls to dressing in a panic, at a most alarming pace. 

But the shirt sticks to his elbows as he tries to draw it on, 

And in all his life-time never were the socks so hard to don. 


The suspenders break. A button impolitely takes its leave. 

Johnny’s left arm gets acquainted with the right-arm jacket 
sleeve. 

The shoestrings knot and tangle, and unseasonably snap. 

And “Oh, Mother, where’s my reader? And Oh, Mother, 
where’s my cap?” 


There’s a hurry and a worry and a grumble and a fret, 
And a very scanty breakfast is the best that he can get. 
“T do wonder,” thought young Jonny, stumbling tardy, to his 


place. 

In the midst of tittering schoolmates, with a very sheepish 
face, 

“What’s the reason all goes wrong when a chap has over- 
slept ?” : 


But he never understood it, for the clothes their secret kept, 
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HIRAM’S HOUSEKEEPING. 


IRAM Smith was a farmer, who, everyone knew, could get 

more work out of his hired-men than any other farmer in 

the neighborhood; but, although he worked them hard, they 

usually stayed by him, for he never asked them to do more than 
he would do himself. 

The Smiths had one child, a little boy, not quite two years 
old. They kept no help except a hired-man on the farm, and 
s0 on her busy days Mrs. Smith had more housework to attend 
to than one woman could well do; but no. matter how the work 
crowded her, she never complained. 

“What does this mean, 7Mandy? Where’s the dinner? Here 
it’s 12 o’clock and no dinner on the table!’ said Mr. Smith one 
tlay at noon, as he came hurrying to the house. 

“Yes, I know, Hiram, and I'll have it ready in a few 
minutes.” 

“Tt seems to me ’Mandy, you ought to have your meals on 
time. Been out visiting? You ought to remember this is 
haying,-and Joe and I have no time to wait for our meals.” 

“Hiram, if you think I’ve been idle, just look out in the yard 
at the line full of clothes. You seem to forget that this is 
Monday.” : 

“T know; Joe and I have a big afternoon’s work with hauling 
in the hay that’s down, and mowing a lot more. This is 
splendid hay-weather, and we can’t afford to waste any time.” 

“Dinner’s ready now,” said Mrs. Smith, as she rang a hand- 
bell for Joe, the hired-man. 

Mr. Smith did not mean to be cross to his wife, and she 
usually tried to overlook his outbreaks; but this time he had 
said a little too much for her patience. The two men ate their 
dinner hurriedly, and when they had finished, Mr. Smith told 
Joe to go and hitch up the team at once. 

“Now, ’Mandy,” he said, “I hope you'll have supper 
promptly at five o’clock. We’ve lost time enough for one day.” 
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“Hiram, you used to cook, didn’t you?” she asked. 

“Yes, and I can get a meal yet quicker than most women. 
I used to do all the cooking when we boys went out camping 
and hunting. But why do you ask?” 

“Well, I used to help on father’s farm, and can now, and 
load hay. So to-morrow I want to exchange work with you. 
You stay here and do the housekeeping and I'll do a full day’s 
work in your place out in the field.” 

“All right, that’s a bargain. I’ve got some tinkering work 
I'd like to do, and that way I’ll have time to do it. It won‘t 
take me long to get the meals. Ill have them on time, too.” 

Hiram chuckled as he went out through the yard. He told 
Joe of the arrangement with his wife, and said he should rush 
the work the next day, and that he guessed “’Manda’d have the 
spunk taken out of her by dinner-time.” 

The next morning they rose at five o’clock, as usual, and 
*Manda got the breakfast. At six Joe had hitched up the horses, 
and was waiting for her to go with him for a load of hay, while 
she gave Hiram some instructions about the work in the house. 

“The cream in the churn, is ready, and when the butter 
comes, you must take it out in the bowl, and not let it stand 
in the buttermilk,’ she said. ‘You must listen for baby, too. 
When he wakes up he always calls, and if you don’t hurry up 
to him he may fall out of the bed. His clothes are all here on 
his high chair ready to put on; and you mustn’t forget to give 
him his breakfast.” 

“Oh, baby and [ll get along all right.” 

“The ham for dinner is in the smoke-house, and you know 
where to find the potatoes and apples.’ 

“Yes, yes, go on, and don’t keep Joe waiting.” 

“T must tell you about the bread first. It will soon ke ready 
to work into loaves. It will make four loaves and a pan of light 
rolls for dinner. Be sure and keep the front door locked if you 
leave the house—” é 

“Just you go on, and load that hay.” 
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“Keep your eyes on baby, for he gets into lots of mis- 
chief. Good-bye, Hiram,” she called back as she climbed on 
the hay-wagon. 

Joe laughed, for he thought this a splendid joke, and Mrs. 
Smith was as gay as a girl. 

When they started to the barn with the first load, Joe said 
she could load every bit as well as Hiram himself. 

“Now, what most women lack is system,” said Hiram to him- 
self. “They do too much trotting around without accomplishing 
anything. The first thing in this case is to wash up these 
dishes.” 

The dishes were soon gathered up, but then he discovered 
there was no hot water. 

“Well, while the water is heating, l’ll do the churning,” he 
said, > 

Mrs. Smith had not told him that he must leave the churn 
in the cellar where it was cool; so he brought it up to the kitchen 
and began to operate the dash vigorously. But he had not 
churned long when he thought of the bread. 

“Yes, it has raised to the top of the bowl and must be 
worked into loaves. Guess I’d better do that at once. Let me 
see; the butter I was to make into four rolls, but what is it she 
said about the bread? Here are three pans; wonder if I’m to 
use all of them. Gracious, but I do hate to put my hands into 
that dough! Rather curry a horse any day.” Suddenly, in the 
midst of his kneading he heard a voice. 

“What’s that, I wonder? Oh, the baby! He has fallen out 
of bed!” 

Hiram had no time to clean the dough off his hands, for he 
was afraid that the baby would tumble down-stairs. He rushed 
up to the baby’s room and found him rolling and kicking on 
the floor and crying for his mamma. Hiram gathered the little 
fellow up, never thinking of his doughy hands until he had 
carried him down to the kitchen and set him in his high chair. 

“Well, this is a purty mess,” he muttered, “If 1 haven't 
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smeared that pesky dough all over the ae nightdress and 
on my own clothes!” 

The baby’s tears were soon dried, and he sat and curiously 
watched his father until he had put the loaves into the pans. 

It was now half past eight, and the baby must have his break- 
fast. Hiram did not know what he ought to do next, but 
decided that he had better finish his churning. In half an 
hour this task was done. 

“T guess, before I take the butter out, I’d better put the bread 
into the oven if I’m to have it ready for an early dinner.” 

After putting the bread into the stove, he discovered that 
the fire was a roaring fire, and in a short time the stove was 
red hot. 

“Pll have my bread in good time for dinner, and the butter 
is churned,” he said to himself. ‘‘Now, I have two hours to get 
my dinner, and while it’s cooking I can wash up the breakfast 
dishes. Wonder I didn’t think of that first. But, before I do 
anything else, I better take that doughy nightdress off the baby 
and put on his clothes. How’s this, baby?” he said, taking the 
child on his knee. “Do you wear all those clothes at once? 
It seems to me here’s enough for two little chaps like you. 
Wonder which goes on first. Here’s this thing without sleeves; 
guess I'll try that first. And what’s this? Can’t tell which is 
top or bottom. Guess if we put your arms in the sleeves it'll 
come out all right. Here’s one with straps; they surely must 
go over the shoulders; we'll put this om last. Now, sweet- 
heart,” he said, surveying the youngster, “you’re dressed—but, 
somehow, you don’t look just right. Here’s a cooky for baby 
‘to eat while I go out and get some meat for dinner,” placing the 
child on the floor. 

With knife and meat-saw in hand, Hiram started for the 
smoke-house, while the baby made straight for the churn. All 
of a sudden Hiram heard a resounding noise and then cries from 
the baby. A moment later he was in the kitchen, where he 
found baby and the churn rolling on the floor. 
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“What will "Mandy say?” Hiram thought. “Here it’s after 
eleven and dinner not begun yet. It seems to me there’s a 
queer smell in here—as if something was burning.” 

Then he picked up the baby, dripping with buttermilk, and 
set him in the high chair, saying: “You may sit there a while, 
so you'll be out of mischief.” 

Turning around, he sniffed the air. 

“There surely is something burning, for the house is full 
of smoke, and it seems to come from the stove. Maybe I’d bet- 
ter look at that bread. ’Mandy said it would be done for dinner.” 

When he opened the oven door he stood staring. There 
was no bread, but the bottom of the oven was covered with a 
layer of dough burned as black as coal. Mrs. Smith and Joe 
walked into the kitchen. 

“Why, Hiram, what is it?’ Mrs. Smith cried. “You looked 
frightened. And here’s my sweet baby perched in his high 
chair like a little prisoner.” 

“What’s that dog got?” asked Joe, as the big Newfoundland 
came up on the porch dragging something. “It looks like a ham. 
By George, it isa ham! And he got it out of the smoke-house, 
too! Somebody’s gone and left the door open.” 

That was too much for Hiram Smith. He rushed at the 
dog and grabbed the ham. Then he came back into the house 
wlth a very determined look. 

“’Mandy,” he began—but just then he slipped on a piece of 
soft butter which he had failed to wipe up, and would have 
landed oa the floor had not Joe caught him. 

“T say, Mandy,” he continued, “you may get the dinner.” 

Saying this he hurried from the house to the barn, and in a 
few minutes, to their surprise, they saw him driving down the 
road at a brisk trot. In less than an hour he came back with a 
woman by his side in the buggy. 

“Here, Mandy,” he called on reaching the gate, “here is 
Tillie White, I’ve hired her for a year. She’s to help you with 
the housework, and Joe and I'll look after the farm,” 
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HULLO. 


S. W. Foss. 


Wi you see a man in wo, 

Walk right up an’ say, “Hullo!” 
Say, “Hullo” an’ “How d’ye do?” 
How’s the world a-usin’ you?” 

Slap the fellow on the back ; 

Bring your hand down with a whack; 
Walk right up, an’ don’t go slow; 

Grin an’ shake, an’ say, “Hullo!” 


Is he clothed in rags? Oh! sho; 
Walk right up an’ say, “Hullo!” 
Rags is but a cotton roll 

Jest for wrappin’ up a soul; 

Ar’ a soul is worth a true 

Hale and hearty “How d’ye do?” 
Don't wait for the crowd to go, 
Walk right up an’ say, “Hullo!” 


When big vessels meet, they say 
They saloot an’ sail away. ; 
Jest the same are you an’ me 
Lonesome ships upon a sea; 
Each one sailin’ his own log, 
For a port behind the fog. 

Let your speakin’-trumpet blows 
Lift your horn an’ cry, “Hullo!” 


Say, “Hullo!” an’ “How d’ye do?” 
Other folks are good as you. 
W’en you leave your house of clay 
Wanderin’ in the far away, 
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W’en you travel through the strange 
Country t’other side the range, 

Then the souls you’ve cheered will know 
Who you be, an’ say, “Hullo.” 


ARKANSAS PASTEL. 


ELtis PARKER BUTLER. 


E SAT on a backless wooden chair in front of his little 
cabin, idly cutting a “yaller” pine stick with his big jack- 
knife. 

Eight or ten big hounds lay around on the dusty soil neay 
him. 

I drew up my horse. 

“Hello!” I said; “we need rain.” 

“Mebby,” he said. 

“You have a pretty good field of corn there.” 

eps: 

“About time you were getting it in, don’t you think?- 

“Mebby.” 

“When do you think you will harvest it?” 

“Dunno.” 

“Why don’t you get to work and take it in. I suppose you 
will let your wife do it.” 

“Nope.” ; 

“Well, I’m glad to hear that, anyway. I never saw men who 
were as willing to let their wives do all the hard work as you men 
out here. You make their lives one long worry and sorrow—” 

He got up and came over to the fence and leaned his arms on 
it. The dogs followed him. 

“Miss,” he said, slowly, “yer mean all right. I calkerlate I 
know what yer drivin’ at, an’ I reckon I desarve it, but jest don’t 
go on ter day. I feel kinder played out ter day.” 

He pointed to the cabin with his open knife. 

“Yer see,” he said, “my old woman is in there dead!” 
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YACHT CLUB SPEECH. 


R. Chairman—a—a—a—Mr. Commodore—beg pardon—I 
assure you that until this moment I had not the remotest 
expectation that I should be ‘called upon to reply to this toast. 
[Pauses, turns round, pulls manuscript out of pocket and looks 
at it.] Therefore, I must beg of you, Mr. Captain—a—a—Mr. 
Commatain—a—a—Mr.—Mr. Cappadore—that you will pardon 
the confused nature of these remarks, being as they must neces- 
sarily be altogether impromptu and extempore. [Pauses, turns 
round and looks at manuscript.| But Mr. Bos’an—a—a—Mr. 
Bosadore—I feel—I feel even in these few confused expromptu 
and intempore—intomptu and exprempore—extemptu and im- 
lprempore—exprompore remarks—I feel that I can say in the 
words of the poet, words of the poet—poet—I feel that I can 
say in the words of the poet—of the poet—poet, and in these 
few confused remarks—in the words of the poet—[turns round, 
looks at manuscript|—I feel that I can say in the words of the 
poet that I feel my heart swell within me. Now, Mr. Capasun, 
Mr. Commasun, why does my heart swell within me— in*the 
few confused—why does my heart swell within me—swell 
within me—swell within me—what makes my heart swell 
within me—why does it swell—swell within me? [Turns 
round and looks at manuscript.| Why, Mr. Cappadore—look 
at George Washington—what did he do?—in the few con- 
fused—[Strikes dramatic attitude with swelled chest and out- 
sretched arm, preparing for burst of eloquence which will not 
come.| We—huh—he—huh—he—huh—|[turns round and looks 
at manuscript|—he took his stand upon the ship of state— 
he stood upon the maintopgallant-jibboomsail and reefed the 
quivering sail—and when the storms were raging wildly round 
to wreck his fragile bark, through all the howling tempest 
he guided her in safety into the harbor of perdition—a—a—a 
—into the haven of safety. And what did he do then? What 
did he do then? What did he do then? He—he—he—[looks 
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at manuscript]—there he stood. And then his grateful 
countrymen gathered round him—they gathered round 
George Washington—they placed him on the summit of the 
cipadel—their capadol—they held him up before the eyes of 
the assembled world—around his brow they placed a never- 
dying wreath—and then in thunder tones which all the world 
might hear. [flourishes manuscript before his face. Notices 
it.|—a—a—a—excuse me. [Sits down in great confusion.] 


BONESET TEA. 


JENNIE TALLADAY. 


[Copyright, 1904, by Jennie Talladay.] 


@)r there was an old woman, 
Neow, don’t ye think it was me, 
I ain’t begun ter git old yit 
An’ wen’t till ’m ninety an’ three. 
Neow, this old woman I mention, 
A sickly old woman was she 
°Till she got ter brewin’ an’ makin’ 
An’ a-takin’ o’ boneset tea. 


The widder was sickly an’ yaller, 
Jest as yaller as she could be, 
An’ it ruther spiled her beauty 
As all who had eyes could see. 
But arter she got ter takin’ 
This yarb that’s so good fer all, 
She got ter lookin’ so spruce like, 
Zeb Jones thought, neow he’d like ter call, 
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Zeb was an old bachelor an’ bashful, 
She’s been a lone widder fer years; 
When she talked of the late lamented 
Her voice it was chock full o’ tears. 
But when she primped up so spruce like, 
An’ old Zeb he begun fer to call, 
Her voice took on sech a sweetness 
It didn’t sound natural at all. 


But Zeb he kept on a-callin’ 

An’ thet widder was kind an’ meek, 
But he was so orful bashful 

He hadn’t ther courage ter speak. 
Widder Smith begun ter git anxious 
“T have done all J could,” said she; 
All ter once she got ter thinkin’,— 
“Tl give him some boneset tea!” 


When Zeb he called that evenin’ 
She was sad as she could be. 
She said, “Neow Zeb, ye don’t look well,” 
Then praised up thet boneset tea. 
After argyfyin’ an’ persuadin’ 
He agreed that it might be good, 
So he swallered all she give him 
An’ downed it whar he stood. 


Purty soon he begun ter edge near her, 

Then he just got chipper an’ gay, 
His arm it stole around her waist 

An’ he asked her ter name the day. 
The widder was orful happy, 

An’ the next day she was a-tellin’ me 
“Tt never would have happened 

If it want fer thet boneset tea!” 
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THE TRAMP VIOLINIST. 


F. HopxKinson SMITH. 


E was a man about fifty years of age, fat and short, with 

a round head partly bald, and hair quite gray. His face 

had not known a razor for days. He was dressed in dark 

clothes, once good, showing a white shirt, and he wore a collar 

without a cravat. Down his cheeks were uneven furrows like 

old rain-courses dried up—while on his flat nose was perched 

a pair of silver-rimmed spectacles, over which he looked at Bob 

and me in a dazed, half-frightened way. In one hand he held 

his shapeless slouch hat; the other grasped an old violin 
wrapped in a grimy red silk handkerchief. 

He stood before the door of Bob’s law office, bent low with 
unspoken apologies; then fumbled in the pocket of his coat, 
from which he drew a letter, penned in an unknown hand and 
signed with an unknown name. 

“Please buy this violin. It is a good instrument, and the 
man needs the money. The price is sixty dollars.” 

“Who gave you this note?” said Bob. 

“Te leader of te orchestra at te theatre. He say he not 
know you, but dat you loafe good violin. Blease you buy him?” 

Elssit yours,’ 1 asked. 

“Ves. Mine vor veefteen year.” 

“Why do you want to sell it?” said Bob. 

“T don’t vant to sell it—I vant to keep it; but I haf notting. 
Ve was in Phildelphy, ant ten Scranton, ant ten ve get here to 
Petersburgh, and all te scenery is by te shereef, ant te man- 
ager haf notting. Vor vourteen tays I valk te streets, virst 
it is te vatch, and yesterday te ledder violin case vor veefty 
cents. If you ton’t buy him I must keep on valking till I come 
by New York.” 

“T’vye got a good violin,” said Bob. 

“Ten you don’t buy him? Vell, I go vay, ten,” 
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. é 

We both looked on in silence as he slowly wrapped the silk 
rag around the violin. Suddenly, as he reached the neck, he 
stopped, and unwound the handkerchief again. 

“Tid you oxamine te neck? See how it lays in te hand! 
Tid you ever see neck like dat? No, you don’t see it, never” 
(in a positive tone). 

Bob took the violin in his hand. He handled it critically. 
“Why, this has been mended!” he exclaimed. “This is a new 
neck put on!” 

“Ah, you vind dat oud, do you? Tat is a new neck, sure, 
ant a good von, put on py Simon Corunden—not Auguste !— 
Simon! It is better as efer.” 

Drawing the old red handkerchief from his pocket in a tired, 
hopeless way, he began twisting it about the violin again. 

“Play something on it,” said Bob. 

“No, I don’t blay. I got no heart inside of me to blay.” 

“Can you play?” said Bob, grown suddenly suspicious. 

“Can I blay? I blay mit Strakosch te Mendelssohn Sonata 
in te olt Academy in Vourteenth Street; ant ven Alboni sing, 
no von in te virst violins haf te solo hut me, and dere is not a 
pin drop in te house, ant Madame Alboni send me all te flowers 
tey gif her. Can I blay?” 

Bob’s tender heart got the better of him. 

“T cannot afford to pay sixty dollars for another violin,” 
he said. 

“T cannot sell him vor less. I must haf some money more 
as my railroad ticket to get anudder sheap violin. Te peoples 
will say it is Grossman come home vidout hees violin—he is 
broke. No, I no can sell him vor less. Tis cost one hundret 
ant sefenty-vive dollar ven I buy him.” 

I was about to offer him five dollars, but Bob stopped me. 

“Would you take thirty dollars and my old violin?” 

“Vere is your violin?” 

FOAL CMY eHOuse: 

“Ts it a good yon? Stop a minute.” For the third time he 
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removed the old red silk handkerchief. “Draw te bow across 
vonce. I know aboud your violin ven I hears you blay.” 

Bob tucked the instrument under his chin and drew a full, 
clear, resonant tone. 

The watery eyes glistened. 

“Yes, I take your violin ant te money. You know ’em, ant I 
tink you loafe ’em too.” 

Bob reached for a pad, and with the remark that he was 
wanted in court or he would go to his house with him, wrote 
an order, sealed it, and laid three ten-dollar bills on the table. 

The man balanced the letter on his hand, picked up the 
instrument, flecked off some specks of dust from the finger- 
board, laid the violin on the office-table, thrust the soiled rag 
into his pocket, caught up the money, and without a word of 
thanks closed the door behind him. 

“Bob,” I said, “why in the name of common-sense did you 
throw your money away on a sharp like that? That note was 
written by himself. Corunden never saw that fiddle in his life. 
You can buy a dozen of them for five dollars apiece in any 
pawn-shop in town.” 

Bob looked at me. “Do you know what it is to be stranded 
in a strange city with not one cent in your pocket? I don’t 
care if he is a fraud. He sha’n’t go hungry if I can help it.” 

“Then, why didn’t he play for you,’ I asked. 

“Yes, I wondered at that.” 

“You don’t think he’s such a fool as to go to your house 
for your violin? IT’ll bet you he’s made a bee-line for a rum- 
mill; then he’ll doctor up another old scraper and try the same 
game somewhere else. Let me go after him and bring him 
back.” 

Bob did not answer. He was tying up a bundle of papers. 
The violin lay on the green-baize table where the man had put 
it, the law books pushed aside to give it room. Then he put 
on his coat and we went over to court. 


a 
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In an hour we were back again, sitting in the small inner 
Office. ; 

We had talked but a few moments when the outer office- 
door was slowly opened and the tramp crept in. He gave an 
anxious glance about. He had Bob’s violin in his hand. 

“Tey all oud,” he muttered. 

For an instant he wavered; looked hungrily towards his old 
violin, laid Bob’s on a chair, stepped on tiptoe to the green- 
baize table, picked up the Cremona, looked it all over, smoothing 
the back with his hands; then, nestling it under his chin, drew 
the bow gently across the strings, shut his eyes, and began the 
Sonata he had played with Alboni—not with its full volume of 
sound, but with echoes, pulsations, tremulous murmurings, faint 
breathings of its marvelous beauty. The instrument seemed 
part of himself, the neck welded to his fingers, the bow but 
a piece of his arm, with a heart-throb down its whole length. 

When the Sonata was ended he rubbed his cheek softly 
against his old comrade, smoothed it once or twice with his 
hand, laid it tenderly back in its place on the table among the 
books, picked up Bob’s violin from the chair, and gently closed 
the door behind him. 

Bob sprang past me into the other door, and calling to the 
man, ran out into the corridor. I ran after him saying, “He 
didn’t rob you, Bob!” 

“Rob me!” said Bob, the tears starting to his eyes. “Rob 
me! Good God, man! Couldn’t you hear? I robbed him!” 

And as the old man dazedly returned, Bob thrust the Cre- 
mona into his hands; and, despite his protests, made him take 
it with him as his own. 


A Sunday-school teacher asked the scholars with what weapon 
Samson killed so many Philistines. All hesitated, when the 
teacher to elucidate their minds, pointed to his jaw, and said: 
“What’s this?” A light broke triumphantly on one of the 
scholars, who exclaimed: “I know; the jaw bone of an ass.” 
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Paropy ON “CHARGE OF THE LiGHT BRIGADE.” 


ALF a bar, half a bar, 
Half a bar onward! 

Into an awful ditch 
Choir and precentor hitch, 
Into a mess of pitch, 

They led the Old Hundred. 
Trebles to right of them, 
Tenors to left of them, 
Basses in‘ front of them, 

Bellowed and thundered. 
Oh, that precentor’s look, 
When the sopranos took 
Their own time and hook 

From the Old Hundred! 


Screeched all the trebles here, 
Boggled the tenors there, 
Raising the parson’s hair, 

While his mind wandered; 
Theirs not to reason why 
This psalm was pitched too high: 
Theirs but to gasp and cry 

Out the Old Hundred. 
Trebles to right of them, 
Tenors to left of them, 

Basses in front of them, 
Bellowed and thundered. 
Stormed they with shout and yell, 

Not wise they sang nor well, 
Drowning the sexton’s bell, 
While all the church wondered. 
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Dire the precentor’s glare, 
Flashed his pitchfork in air, 
Sounding fresh keys to bear 
Out the Old Hundred. 
Swiftly he turned his back, 
Reached he his hat from rack, 
Then from the screaming pack, 
Himself he sundered. 
Trebles to right of him, 
Tenors to left of him, 
Discords behind him, 
Bellowed and thundered. 
Oh, the wild howls they wrought: 
Right to the end they fought! 
Some tune they sang, but not, 
Not the Old Hundred. 


WAY OF A MAID. 


Byron W. KING. 


[By permission of the author.] 


T was the last night before leap-year; it was the last hour 

before leap-year; in fact, the minute-hand had moved 
round the dial face of the clock until it registered fifteen 
minutes of twelve,—fifteen minutes of leap-year. John and 
Mary were seated in Mary’s father’s parlor. There was plenty 
of furniture there, but they were using only a limited por- 
tion of it. John watched the minute-hand move round the dial- 
face of the clock until, like the finger of destiny, it registered 
fifteen minutes of twelve——fifteen minutes of leap-year, when 
he gasped hard, clutched his coat collar, and said,— 
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“Mary, in just fifteen minutes, Mary,—fifteen minutes by 
that clock, Mary,—another year, Mary,—like the six thousand 
years that have gone before it, Mary,—will have gone into the 
great Past and be forgotten in oblivion, Mary,—and I want to 
ask you, Mary,—to-night, Mary,—on this sofa,—Mary,—if for 
the next six thousand years,—Mary!!! u 

“John,” she said with a winning smile, “you seem very much 
excited, John,—can I do anything to help you, John?” 

“Just sit still, Mary,—just sit still, In just twelve minutes, 
Mary,—twelve minutes by this clock, Mary,—like the six thou- 
sand clocks that have gone before it, Mary,—will be forgotten, 
Mary,—and I want to ask this clock, Mary,—to-night, on this 
sofa, Mary,—if when we’ve been forgotten six thousand 
times, Mary,—in oblivion, Mary,—and six thousand sofas, 
Mary!! s 

“John,” she said, more smilingly than ever, “you seem quite 
nervous; would you like to see father?” 

“Not for the world, Mary, not for the world! In just eight 
minutes, Mary,—eight minutes by that awful clock, we’ll be for- 
gotten, Mary,—-and I want to ask six thousand fathers, Mary,— 
if when this sofa, Mary,—has been forgotten six thousand 
times, Mary,—in six thousand oblivions,—I want to ask six 
thousand Marys six thousand times, Mary!!!! 2 

“John,” she said, “you don’t seem very well. Would you 
like a glass of water?” 

“Mary,—in just three minutes, Mary,—three minutes by 
that dreadful clock, Mary,—we’ll be forgotten, Mary,— six 
thousand times,—and I want to ask six thousand sofas, Mary,— 
if when six thousand oblivions have forgotten six thousand 
fathers in six thousand years, I want to ask six thousand Marys, 
six thousand times, Mary!!!! ue 

Bang! the clock struck. It was leap-year. The clock 
struck twelve and Mary turning to John, sweetly said; 

“John, it’s leap-year; will you marry me?” 

SRG 
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DEATH OPENS ON. THE DAWN. 


Victor Hueco. 


[Impromptu speech, in answer to atheists, reported by Hugo’s 
friend, Houssaye. ] 


HERE are no occult forces. There are only luminous forces. 
Occult force is chaos, the luminous force is God. Man 
is an infinite little copy of God; this is glory enough for man. 
I am a man, an invisible atom, a drop in the ocean, a grain of 
sand on the shore. Little as I am, I feel the God in me, 
because I can also bring forth from out of my chaos. I make 
books which are creations; I feel in myself the future life; I am 
like a forest which has more than once been cut down—the new 
shoots are stronger and livelier than ever. I am rising, I know, 
toward the sky. The sunshine is on my head. The earth gives me 
its generous sap, but heaven lights me with the reflection of un- 
known worlds. You say the soul is nothing but the result of bod- 
ily powers. Why, then, is my soul more luminous when my bodily 
powers begin to fail? Winter is on my head and eternal Spring 
is in my heart. There I breathe at this hour the fragrance of the 
lilacs, the violets and roses as at twenty years ago. The nearer 
I approach the end, the plainer I hear around me the immortal 
symphonies of the worlds which invite me. It is marvelous 
yet simple. It is a fairy tale, and it is history. For half a 
century I have been writing my thoughts, in prose and verse, 
history, philosophy, drama, romance, tradition, satire, ode and 
song. I have tried all, but I feel that I have not said a 
thousandth part of what is in me. When I go down to the 
grave I can say, like many others, I have finished my day’s 
work; but I cannot say I have finished my life. My days 
will begin again the next morning. The tomb is not a blind 
alley; it is a thoroughfare, It closes on the twilight to open 
‘on the dawn. i 
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BUT THEN. 


Ben KING. 


OHN Oswald MuGuffen he wanted to die 
J *Nd bring his career to an end; 
Of course, well—he didn’t say nothin’ to me— 
But that’s what he told every friend. 
So one afternoon he went down to the pier, 
’Nd folks saw him actin’ most terribly queer ; 
He prayed ’nd he sung, put his hand up to cough 
An’ every one thought he was a-goin’ to jump off— 
But he didn’t! 
He may jump to-morrow 
Mornin’ at ten— 
Said he was goin’ to 
Try it again— 
But then——! 


John Oswald he said he was tired of the earth— 
Of its turmoil and struggle and strife— 
’Nd he made up his mind a long, long time ago 
He was just bound t’ take his own life; 
*Nd the very next time ’at he started to shave, 
Determined to die, he wus goin’ t’ be brave; 
So he stood up ’nd flourished the knife in despair 
*Nd everyone thought ’at he’d kill himself there— 
But he didn’t! 
He says ’at to-morrow 
Mornin’ at ten 
He has a notion to 
Try it again— 
But then ! 
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He went and bought arsenic, bought paris green, 
’Nd cobalt ’nd all kinds of stuff, 
’Nd he took great delight in leaving it ’round— 
Of course, that was done for a bluff. 
Then he rigged up his room with a horrible thing, 
That would blow his head off by pullin’ a string. 
Folks heard the explosion—rushed up—on his bed 
John Oswald was lyin’. They whispered, “He’s dead!” 
But he wasn’t! 
He riz up ’nd said: 
: Couldn’t say when 
He’d fully decide to 
Try it again— 
But then——! 


BOUNDING THE UNITED STATES. 


JOHN FISKE. 


MONG the legends of our late Civil War there is a story 
of a dinner-party, given by the Americans residing in 
Paris, at which were propounded sundry toasts concerning not 
so much the past and present as the expected glories of the 
American nation. In the general character of these toasts, geo- 
graphical considerations were very prominent, and the princi- 
pal fact which seemed to occupy the minds of the speakers was 
the unprecedented bigness of our country. 

“Here’s to the United States!” said the first speaker,— 
“bounded on the north by British America, on the south by 
the Gulf of Mexico, on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, and 
on the west by the Pacific Ocean!” “But,” said the second 
speaker, “this is far too limited a view of the subject, and, 
in assigning our boundaries, we must look to the great and 
glorious future, which is prescribed for us by the manifest 
destiny of the Anglo-Saxon race. MHere’s to the United 
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States!—bounded on the north by the North Pole, on the east 
by the rising, and on the west by the setting sun!” 

Emphatic applause greeted the aspiring prophecy. But 
here arose the third speaker, a very serious gentleman, from 
the far West. “If we are going,” said this truly patriotic gen- 
tleman, “to lessen the historic past and present, and take our 
manifest destiny into account, why restrict ourselves within the 
narrow limits assigned by our fellow countryman who has just 
sat down? I give you the United States!—bounded on the 
north by the Aurora Borealis, on the south by the precession 
of the equinoxes, on the east by the primeval chaos, and on the 
west by the Day of Judgment!” 


“I TOOK THE OTHER QUARTER.” 


DROPPED into the post-office this morning for my mail, 

and just inside the door I found a little boy crying bitterly. 

I asked him the cause of his trouble, and, lifting his tear- 
stained face to mine, he said: 

“T had two quarters, and a feller come along just now and 
took one away from me.” 

“What! said I, “right here in the post-office?” 

ES, Site 

“Well, why didn’t you tell some one?” 

“T did; I hollered, ‘Help! help!” [Said very weakly.] 

“Well,” I said, “is that as loud as you can holler?” 

VES sir.” 


So J took the other quarter. 


It’s wonderful how careless people are in our days. If a 
person walks on the street someone is bound to step on his toes 
and say, “Excuse me”; jab an umbrella in his eye and say, 
“Excuse me” after the harm is done. The other day I saw a 
truckman knock a man down and run right over him with a big 
team, and after he ran over him the truckman hollered “look 
out.” The man looked up and said: “Why, are you coming back ?” 
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WHY HER OPINION CHANGED. 


HILAry JOHNSON. 


R. H. Oh, I forgot to tell you Edith, I saw Dick Foster at 
the club yesterday and 

Mrs. H. [reproachfully| Jack Harden, you promised faith- 
fully to give up that horrid club! 

Mr. H. And I have not broken my promise. I was pass- 
ing by and Dick was at the window and called me. I stopped 
to speak with him, and he invited me to go to the theater to- 
“night— 

Mrs. H. And, of course, you said you’d go. I thought in 
giving up the club you’d give up that Dick Foster. He’s al- 
ways taking you off somewhere when you ought to be at home 
with your wife. I’ve made another engagement for you this 
evening. Aunt Cordelia invited us there to dinner and I said 
we’d come. Of course, you prefer the theater to dining with 
my relative, but I shall not go alone. It’s a great pity I can’t 
have my husband’s company once in a while. 

Mr. H. I don’t see why you should object to Dick Foster, 
he’s a splendid fellow, and I like him. Mrs. Foster is a nice, 
jolly little woman, and— 

Mrs. H. Well, I don’t fancy these jolly little married 
women. I dare say she is a bold, forward piece. 

Mr. H. Edith, you are unjust. You don’t know her or 
you would not talk so. She tries to be pleasant to her hus- 
band’s friends. 

Mrs. H. That implies that I do not. Well, I’m not in 
love with them, and especially Dick Foster. I wanted you 
particularly to go to Aunt Cordelia’s to-night, and I don’t see 
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how we can put it off any longer. And as for Mrs. Foster, 
I don’t know her very well, and I don’t like her looks. 

Mr. H. I think she is quite pretty. 

Mrs. H. Pretty! doll-baby beauty! No character. 

Mr. H. She is quite lively and good-natured. 

Mrs. M. A married flirt, I suppose. 

Mr. H. Well, I am sorry you don’t like her. She made 
no such remarks about you, but she said she would like to 
know you better, and for that especial reason Dick invited us 
to go to the theater with them this evening. 

Mrs. H. Us! them! You never said J was invited. 

Mr. H. Didn’t I? Well, you hardly gave me the chance. 
But, if you have made the engagement t» dine at your Aunt 
Cordelia’s, of course, we will have to send them a note so they 
can invite some one else to use the tickets. 

Mrs. H. What play are we going to see? 

Mr. H. Oh, you're going, are you? 

Mrs. H. What a question! Let people buy tickets for us 
and then not go? 

Mr. H. But Aunt Cordelia— 

Mrs. H. Ill send her word we will come some other time. 
Mr. H. But you don’t like Mrs. Foster, and I would rather 
cancel the engagement than have you spend a disagreeable 
evening in her society. 

Mrs. H. Jack, you old goose! If she was so favorably im- 
pressed with me as to want to know me better, I dare say she 
has some good qualities. 

Mr. H. Oh! but Dick is so horrid— 

Mrs. H. I think he is real good looking, and if you find 
him such a splendid fellow, I guess I shall too. 

Mr. H. Then it’s settled, is it? 

Mrs. H. Why, certainly. I'll go at once and write to 
Aunt Cordelia. 

Mr. H. [turning to audience]. It makes all the difference 
in the world whether a woman is “in it” herself or not, 
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UND DOT’S HIM. 


UST a leedle snuppy nose; 
Chuppy leedle fists! 
Yust some pinkness mit his toes; 
Stoutness py his wrists! 
Yust two preddy leedle eyes 
Somedimes vot geds dim 
Ven he makes some tearful cries— 
Und 
Dot’s 
Him! 


Yust a habby leedle smile, 
Tvinkles mit his eye; 
Yust to show us vot’s der sdyle 
He vill laugh bimeby. 
Yust some vords vich say “Ah Goo!” 
(Woice is radder slim!) 
Yust a nod says “How der do!”— 
Und 
Dot’s 
Him! 


Yust some baldness here und dare, 
Und a double chin; 
Yust a funny leedle stare, 
Und a roakish grin. 
Yust a little mouth vot keeps 
Kisses on der brim; 
Happy ven he vakes or sleeps— 
Und 
Dot’s 
Him! 


! 
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iB had been a very busy day, and the auctioneer had grown a 
trifle weary over the repeated trials that had beset and 
worried him. 

The eager crowd had come and gone for several hours, and 
as he stood on one of the velvet chairs that had come from 
nobody but himself knew where, and gazed upon the upturned 
faces waiting for the next chance, he wondered if the desire to 
obtain something for a little, animated the entire universe. For 
many years he had been a prominent figure in the auction-mart, 
and under his hammer had gone often the fruits of a life- 
time accumulation; gone, for a song, treasures over which the 
miser had crooned, the lover sighed, the mother wept. 

“How much am I offered?” had sent to the four corners of 
the earth, so many things that day that the auctioneer hoped 
there was nothing left; but there was. His indefatigable as- 
sistant had raked from a corner a bundle of bedding and handed 
it to his employer. 

“What can I get for this?” cried the auctioneer from force 
of habit. Even as he unrolled the small bundle some one bid, 
= Fifty cents.” 

Then not another voice broke the stillness which settled over 
the crowd as the child’s blanket hung before their gaze. The 
auctioneer forgot to cry his refrain as he dropped his eyes upon 
the little square. Here and there upon its surface small stains 
as of fallen tears met his eye, and his mind went back a few 
years to a scene he never would forget. 

The bedchamber was darkened. Above the blinds the 
“gleams of sunlight crept into the room and fell like golden 
shafts about the little cot over which his wife hung in agony of 
bitter pain. He saw again the little white hands that had crept 
so often round his neck at night, pick falteringly at just such a 
cover as he now held in his grasp. He saw the little head with 
its mass of tangled curls moving restlessly on the pillow, and he 
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felt again the hot touch of the red lips upon which he had 
pressed his own in loving caress, eager to soften the pain and to 
woo back into health the loved little form slowly drifting, drift- 
ing away. 

The crowd was gone. The busy man saw nothing but the 
child who had grown into his very being and then loosed his 
little grasp on the world and had gone drifting, drifting out 
into a sea which promised infinite love but left desolation and 
despair. Tears fell down his cheeks, and as he felt the hot 
drops he awoke from his dream. 

“Gone for fifty cents to the only and last bidder.” 

The auctioneer sighed heavily and watched the crowd depart 
as he got' down from his stand, and then he went home to his 
wife, his heart filled with sorrow at the thought of his dear 
little one, and the empty cradle packed away in the attic. 


SHAUN O’DWYER AGLANNA. 


Canon P. A. SHEEHAN. 


FTER Aughrim’s great disaster, 
When our foe, in sooth, was master, 
It was you that first plunged in and swam 
The Shannon’s boiling flood; 
And through Slieve Bloom’s dark passes, 
You led our Gallowglasses, 
Altho’ the hungry Saxon wolves 
Were howling for our blood. 
And as we crossed Tipperary, 
We revived the clan O’Leary, 
And drove a creacht before us, 
As our horsemen southward came. 
With our spears and swords we gored them, 
As through flood and flight we bore them, 
Still, Shaun O’Dwyer achorra, 
We’re worsted in the game, 
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Long, long we kept the hillside, 
Our couch hard by the rill-side, 
The sturdy knotty oaken boughs, 
Our curtains overhead; 
The summer’s blaze we laughed at, 
The winter’s snow we scoffed at, 
And trusted to our long steel swords 
To win us daily bread; 
Till the Dutchman’s troops came round us, 
In fire and steel they bound us; 
They blazed the woods and mountains 
Till the very clouds were flame; 
Yet our sharpened swords cut through them, 
In their very heart we hewed them— 
Oh! Shaun O’Dwyer achorra, 
We’re worsted in the game. 


Here’s a health to your and my King, 
The Sovereign of our liking; 

And to Sarsfield, underneath whose flag 
We cast once more a chance; 
For the morning’s dawn will bring us 

Across the seas, and wing us 
To take our stand, and wield a brand 
Among the sons of France. 
And though we part in sorow, 
Still, Shaun O’Dwyer achorra, 
Our prayer is: “God save Ireland! 
And pour blessings on her name!” 
May her sons be true when needed— 
May they never feel as we did. 
For, Shaun O’Dwyer. aglanna, 
We’re worsted in the game. 
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LITTLE HELPING HANDS. 
W. Ke Post: 


[By permission, from “Harvard Stcries,” Copyright, 1903, by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons.] 


T was all the result of a violent discussion in Stoughton’s 

room. Hudson held that four miles an hour was an easy 
walking gait; Stoughton and Gray said it wasn’t. 

“T tell you,” said the latter, “you couldn’t keep it up for any 
length of time.” 

“Tl bet you a V that I can do twenty-four miles in six hours,” 
replied Hudson hotly. 

“ll take that,’ answered Stoughton, promptly. 

“So will I, if you offer the same,” said Gray. 

“Ves, Pll bet with you, too,” said Hudson. 

At that moment Ned Burleigh came in. “What are you 
abandoned sports betting about now?” he asked. ; 

“Steve thinks he can walk twenty-four miles in six hours,” 
answered Stoughton, “And we each have five dollars’ worth of 
opinion that he can’t. What do you think about it?” 

Ned Burleigh reflected. “I think it can certainly be 
done by any man with strength and sand; but Steve Hudson 
can't do it.” 

“T’ll tell you what, old fatty-cakes,” declared Hudson, indig- 
nantly, “I'll bet you ten dollars on the event.” 

“No, I won’t go you ten, because I don’t believe in beiting 
so much on a certainty, but I will contribute a five like the 
others, towards this purse.” 

Then Hudson and Gray went over to a recitation in Uni- 
versity Hall. 

When they had gone Burleigh delivered himself of a great 
whoop of ecstacy. “He can do it easily, I know,” he said. . 
“We shall lose our money, but, Great Cesar, it will be worth 
the admission.” 

“What do you mean?” queried Stoughton, 
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“Can’t you guess? Come on, I'll tell you,” and they went 
out over the square, towards a printer’s. 

Three or four days after this Hudson appeared at breakfast 
in his walking breeches and big Scotch stockings, and an- 
nounced that he was going to start. He would leave Harvard 
Square at half-past ten o’clock and arrive at the town hall in 
Framingham at half-past four on that afternoon. 

Stoughton and Gray said that they might be at the finish 
to receive him. Both of these men had ten o’clock lectures, 
so they could not see him start. Burleigh also had a ten o’clock 
that he felt he really ought not to cut. 

Promptly at half-past ten Steve left Harvard Square, with 
a swinging stride, and struck up Garden street. He was in 
fine form and spirits, and had chosen his day well. 

He reached Watertown well ahead of time. To his annoy- 
ance he saw that the street through which he had to pass was 
crowded, principally with small beys. 

A great cheer went up as he approached, and a body of 
embyro leading citizens ran forward to meet him, and escorted 
him along the main street between two lines of shouting peo- 
plex = 

“Hey, mister, give us some!” “Go on, you'll do it; good 
boy, Wingsey.” “Dat ain’t him, dat fancy guy is one o’ de Ha’- 
vards, sure.” “Get on to de legs!” “What’s he got ’em wrap- 
ped up in, shawls?” “Naw, carpets.” ‘“Ain’t yer going to 
give us no gum?” ‘“A-ah, let’m alone, he ain’t nothin’ but 
one o’ them stoodent jays; he ain’t no winged wonder, a-ah.” 

Steve finally shook off his pursuers on the edge of the vil- 
lage, and strode on through Newton, and Newton Centre, and 
Newton Lower Falls, and all the other Newtons, and to his 
horror he found in each town the same gathering, and went 
through the same ovation that he had received in Watertown. 
Had he gone to work and picked out a public holiday? No, he 
was sure it was not that, Perhaps there was an extra election 


going on, 
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The worst trial of all, however, was the battery at Welles- 
ley. He had to go by the College and there was a large group 
of the students by the roadside. By the terms of his bet he 
could not run any of the distance; but a giggle almost made 
him throw up the stakes and break the pace. By a great effort, 
however, he brazened it out, and even smiled cheerfully. 

When more than half way, he stopped to speak with a 
farmer leaning over the fence by the road. 

“Good afternoon,” said Hudson. ‘Can you tell me, sir, how 
far it is to Framingham?” 

“Wa-al, about nigh on to ten mile or more, they call it. 
There’s a train goes pretty soon; ye won’t find it so fur in the 
cars.” 

“Oh, I’m going to walk it.” 

“Thet’s a powerful long walk, young man. How fur ye 
come already ?” 

“From Cambridge.” 

“Gosh! Be ye broke or anythin’? Want any victuals?” 

“No, thanks, ’m walking for fun.” : 

“Oh, I want to know! Be you the winged wonder o’ West- 
chester,? 

A light began to glimmer in Hudson’s mind. 

“No,” he answered, “not intentionally, but I am much obliged 
to you for your information.” 

“Good-day, sir.” 

Just before the end of his tramp he sat down for a rest 
on an inviting fence rail. A piece of paper blew across the 
road and whirled up in his face. It was a hand-bill of some 
sort; he remembered now having seen several of them along 
the way. He caught this one and this is what he read: 


HE IS COMING! 
WAIT FOR HIM! WATCH FOR HIM! 
The Winged Wonder of Westchester! 
Peerless Pedestrian Prodigy! 
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He is matched to walk twenty-four miles to-day 
for an enormous purse. He holds world records 
for pedestrianism. He will wear one of our cus- 
tom-made London suitings. He will also distri- 
bute, gratis, tops and marbles to the boys, and 
chewing-gum to the ladies. : 


Wait, Watch for the Winged Wonder of Westchester! 


The glimmer dawned to a great light. He hurried along 
the remaining mile or two as fast as his weary legs would go. 
There was no crowd awaiting him on the outskirts of Fram- 
ingham, and for a few minutes he hoped that he was going 
to at least finish in peace. Vain hope! As he approached the 
public square he saw it crowded with people, and heard the 
strains of a brass band. On turning the corner he was received 
with a great shout. 

In front of the town-hall was drawn up a barge with four 
plumed horses. In it were a band of music and a full dele- 
gation of Steve’s devoted friends. Ned Burleigh was up on 
ithe box haranguing the populace. 

“You have won the money handsomely, Steve,” Ned called 
out, “and we all accept with pleasure your kind invitation to 
dinner.” 


BOUND TO WIN THE FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS. 


Jacob Rosinstine killed a person and got arrested for murder, 
and it happened he had a friend on the jury, Mr. Isaac Polinski. 
He managed to have an interview with him and told him on the 
quiet, if he could bring in the verdict of murder in the second de- 
gree, he would give him five hundred dollars. The jury was 
out for three days and at last brought in a verdict of murder 
in the second degree. Jacob met Polinski after the trial and 
wanted to know why the jury was out so long. Polinski told 
him: “I was bound to win that five hundred dollars. There 
were eleyen wanted acquittal ; I wanted second degree,” 
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DRUMMER-BOY OF THE RAPPAHANNOCK. 


FRED EMERSON BROOKS. 


oP ae a question if the nation should such tender youth 
employ 

As Robert Henry Hendershot, the little drummer-boy ; 

A prodigy at drumming being only twelve years old— 

And a prodigy of valor as the story has been told: 


At Fredericksburg’s great battle 
The soldiers heard the rattle 
Of his drum! 


There stood Burnside with his army in the soft December 
mud, 

With the Rappahannock rolling like a war-dividing flood; 

While the batteries of Robert Lee that crowned the farther 
ridge, 

Dealing death, forbade the building of the needed pontoon 
bridge! 


But Burnside came for battle, 
And they knew it by the rattle 
Of the drum! 


When Burnside called for volunteers to make the other bank, 

The Rappahanock Drummer-Boy was first to leave the rank; 

And while a cheer for Hendershot went up from every 
throat ; 

There followed thirty others, just enough to man the boat: 


He said: “I’ll stem the bat-le!” 
And they heard it in the rattle 
Of his drum! ae 
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“Clear out, youngster!” said the captain, “Back to camp I bid 
you go!” 

And although he answered, “Yes, sir!” still he kept on 
thinking, “No!” 

He was bound to cross that river, so he clung behind the boat, 

With his little legs a-kicking—half a-swimming, half afloat; 


He was eager for the battle 
And to lead them with the rattle 
(ChE Jens. cabewtan! 


Lee’s batteries ceased firing from the heights beyond the town, 
Or Burnside with his cannon would have knocked the city 


down. 

When the little boat had landed through that special storm 
of lead, 

Nearly all the men were wounded, more than half of them 
were dead; 


And a shell from out the battle 
Had “busted up” the rattle 
Of his drum! 


With a dying soldier's rifle soon he clambered up the bank, 
Looking every inch a hero, though a very little “Yank ;” 

He rushed into a building just as if he’d take the town, 

But finding it deserted started in to burn it down, 


Adding to the smoke of battle, 
And.to make up for the rattle 
Of his drum! 


Saw a “Johnny” in the garden kneeling down behind the 
gate, 

With his gun poked through a knot-hole for some poor 
unfortunate ; 

‘Finding out he was not praying, little Bob hit on the plan 
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Of his capture—so he shouted; “Now, surrender, mister 
man!” 


And with his loudest bellow 
He bade the frightened fellow 
Drop his gun! 


Though the boy looked very little, yet the gun looked very 
big 

To the “Johnny,” who kept saying: “Needn’t shoot, ye little 
prig!” 

And he marched before the youngster who could hardly raise 
his gun 

As he took him o’er the pontoon, shouting, “Prisoner number 
one!” 


The youngster thinking he 
Had captured General Lee 
With his gun! 


Three cheers went up along the line, as fast the story ran, 
For Robert Henry Hendershot, the boy who took the man! 
And straight to General Burnside he took the man in gray— 
The chieftain hailed him proudly as “the hero of the day!” 


“You fired the men for battle 
Much more than by the rattle 
Of your drum!” 


WHEN TO FEED THE DOG. 


JAN GIRL on a train kept annoying the conductor to let her 
know when they reached New Haven. After asking 
about ten times, the train finally reached it. The conductor 
called aloud, “New Haven!’ She turned around to the con- 
ductor and said: “Thank you; my mother told me to feed the 
dog when we got to New Haven.” 
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JIMSELLA. 


PAuL LAuRENCE DUNBAR. 


[By permission, from “folks from Dixie,” Dodd, Mead & Co,, 
Publishers. ] 


[Jim Mason and his wife Mandy have come North in the 
hope of bettering their condition, but they have had a hard 
experience. In the struggle the bonds of affection have been 
loosed and Jim has taken to remaining away from home for 
long periods. During one of these periods of absence, a baby 
girl —Jimsella—has been born. As the scene opens, Jim, who 
has just returned to pay his wife a perfunctory visit, is threat- 
ening to leave Mandy “for good and all.”] 


¢¢]-‘F you didn’t want me, Jim, I wish dat you’d a’ lef’ me back 
home among my folks, whaih people knowed me an’ 

would ’a’ give me ’a’ helpin’ han’. Dis hyeah No’f ain’t no 

fittin’ place fu’ a lone colo’ed ooman less’n she got money.” 

“Tt ain’t no place fu’ nobody dat’s jes’ lazy an’ no ’count.” 

‘Ie auvt no ‘count. iJ ain’t wutfiless. 1 does de bes’ ‘I ‘kin. 
I been wo’kin’ like a dog to try an’ keep up while you trapesin’ 
roun,’ de Lawd knows whaih. When I was single I could git 
out an’ mek my own livin’. I didn’t ax nobody no odds; but 
you wa’n’t satisfied ontwell I ma’ied you, an’ now, when I’se 
tied down wid a baby, dat’s de way you treats me.” 

The woman sat down and began to cry, and the sight of 
her tears angered her husband the more. 

“Oh, cry!” he exclaimed. “Cry all you want to! I reckon 
you'll cry yo’ fill befo’ you gits me back. What do I keer 
about de baby! Dat’s jes’ de trouble. It wa’n’t enough fu’ 
me to have to feed an’ clothe you a-lyin’ roun’ doin’ nothin’, 


a baby had to go an’ come, too.” 
“Tt’s yo’n an’ you got a right to tek keer of it, dat’s what you 
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have. I ain’t a-gwine to waih my soul-case out a-tryin’ to 
pinch along an’ sta’ve to def at las’. I ’spect you runnin’ roun’ 
after somebody else—dat’s de reason you cain’t nevah stay at 
home no mo’.” 

“Who tol’? you dat?” exclaimed the man, fiercely. “I ain’t 
runnin’ aftah nobody else—’taint none o’ yo’ business ef I is.” 

“Ef hit ain’t my bus’ness, I’d like to know whose it gwine to 
be. I’se yo’ lawful wife an’ hit’s me dat a-stavin’ to tek keer 
of yo’ chile.” 

“Doggone de chile! I’se tiahed 0’ hyeahin’ ’bout huh!” 

“You done got tiahed mighty quick when you ain’t nevah 
even seed huh yit. You done got tiahed quick, sho.” 

“No; an’ I do’ want to see huh, neithah.” 

“You do’ know nothin’ ’bout de chile; you do’ know whethah 
you wants to see huh er not.” 

“Look hyeath, ooman, don’t you fool wid me. I ain’t right, 
nohow !” 

Just then, as if conscious of the hubbub she had raised and 
anxious to add to it, the baby awoke and began to wail. With 
quick mother instinct the black woman went to the shabby 
bed, and, taking the child in her arms, began to croon softly 
to it: 

“Go s’eepy, baby; don’t you be ’f’aid; mammy ain’t gwine 
let nuffin’ hu’t you, even ef pappy don’ wan’ look at huh li’? 
face. Bye, bye, go s’eepy, mammy’s li’l’ gal.” 

Unconsciously she talked to the baby in a dialect that 
was even softer than usual. For a moment the child subsided, 
and the woman turned angrily on her husband: 

“T don’ keer whethah you ever sees dis chile er not. She’s 
a blessed li’l’ angel, dat’s what she is, an’ I’ll wo’k my fingahs 
off to raise huh, an’ when she grows up, ef any nasty niggah 
comes etroun’ mekin’ eyes at huh, I'll tell huh *bout her pappy, 
an’ she’ll stay wid me an’ be my comfo’t.” 

“Keep yo’ comfort, I do’ want huh.” 
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“De time’ll coine, though, an’ I kin wait fu’ it. Hush-a-bye, 
Jimsella.” 

The man turned his head slightly. 

“What you call huh?” 

“T ealls huh Jimsella, dat’s what I calls huh, ’ca’se she de 
ve’y image of you. I gwine to jes’ lun to huh dat she had a 
pappy, so she'll know she’s a hones’ chile an’ kin hol’ up huh 
haid.” 

They were both silent for a while and then Jim said: 

“Huh name ought to be Jamsella—don’t you know Jim’s 
sho’t fu’ James?” 

“T don’t keer what it’s sho’t fu’.” 

The woman was holding the baby close to her breast and 
sobbing now. 

“It wasn’t no James dat come a cou’tin’ me down home. It 
was jes’ plain Jim. Dat’s what de mattah, I reckon you done 
got to be James.” 

Jim didn’t answer, and there was another space of silence, 
only interrupted by two or three contented gurgles from the 
baby. 

“T bet two bits she don’t look like me,” he said, finally, in a 
dogged tone that was a little tinged with curiosity. 

“T know she do. Look at huh yo’se’f.” 

“T ain’t gwine look at huh.” 

“Yes; you’s *fraid—dat’s de reason.” 

“T ain’t fraid nuttin’ de kin’. What I got to be ’fraid fu’? 
I reckon a man can look at his own darter. I will look jes’ to 
spite you.” 

He couldn’t see much but a bundle of rags from which 
sparkled a pair of beady black eyes. But he put his finger 
down among the rags. The baby seized it and gurgled. The 
sweat broke out on Jim’s brow. 

“Cain’t you let me hold de baby a minute?” he said, angrily. 
“You must be ’fraid Vll run off wid huh.” 

He took the child awkwardly in his arms, 
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The boiling over of Mandy’s clothes took her to the other 
part of the room, where she was busy for a few minutes. 
When she turned to look for Jim, he had slipped out, and 
Jimsella was on the bed. 

At supper-time that evening, Jim came in with a piece of 
“shoulder-meat” and a head of cabbage. 

“You'll have to git my dinner ready fu’ me to ca’y to-morrer. 
I’se workin’ on de street an’ I cain’t come home twell night.” 

“Wha—what! exclaimed ’Mandy, “den you ain’t gwine 
leave, aftah all.” 

“Don’t bothah me, oomon,” said Jim. “Is Jimsella sleep?” 


HER FIRST HUSBAND. 


JosepH C. LINCOLN. 


Y wife’s fust husband—rest his soul—he was too good 
to live, 

He couldn’t stand this harsh, bad world, he was so sensitive; 
I reckon he was lonesome here in this poor universe, 
Where angels ain’t the ruling class and saints is thund’rin’ scurse, 
So he serenely passed away and quit this world of strife, 
Leavin’ a widder who is now my lawful wedded wife, 
And leavin’, too, a record fer perfection, so complete 
That, I feel competent to say, it simply can’t be beat. 


I knew him purty well when he was with us here on earth, 
And, to be honest, I must say I didn’t know his worth; 

In fact—this is between ourselves—I had the strange idee 
That, of the two of us, the heft of goodness was with me. 
Folks called him slack and lazy—yes, and ugly ’round the house; 
They even said, one time, he hove a sasspan at his spouse, 
Which, candidly and fairly, any way yer view it, ain’t 

The regulation conduct that’s expected of a saint, 
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But, sense I took his widder, I’ve discovered these fer facts: 
He allers kep’ his house and farm as neat as polished wax, 
He never tracked his muddy boots acrost the kitchen floor, 
He never stopped to gossip with the fellers at the store; 

If he stepped on a carpet-tack he never swore a cuss, 

If dinner wasn’t ready, why, he never raised a fuss; 

He never growled at gittin’ up at twelve o’clock or one 

To hunt fer burglars—no, I jedge he uster think ’t was fun. 


If you don’t b’lieve he was so good, and think these yarns are 
stuff, : 

Jest ask my wife, she’ll tell yer—Gee! she tells me times 
enough ; : 

In fact I hear his name so much I’m sometimes kinder sick, 

And wish the dear departed was a bein’ I could kick. 

And I jest reckon if she dies and gains the heavenly place 

Afore I do, and them two meet besides the Throne of Grace, 

If married life’s the same up there, she’ll make Jim sick of me 

By tellin’, all the time, how kind and good J uster be. 


ROMANCE OF A HAMMOCK. 


HADY tree—babbling brook, 
Girl in hammock—reading book. 


Golden curls—tiny feet, 
Girl in hammock—looks so sweet. 


Man rides past—big mustache, 
Girl in hammock—makes a “mash.” 


“Mash” is mutual—day is set, 
Man and maiden—married get. 


Married now a year and a day, 
Keeping house in Avenue A, 
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Red-hot stove—beefstéak frying, 
Girl got married—cooking trying. 
Cheeks all burning—eyes look red, 
Girl got married—almost dead. 


Biscuit burnt up—beefsteak charry, 
Girl got married—awful sorry. 
Man comes home—tears mustache, 
Mad as blazes—got no cash. 
Thinks of hammock—in the lane; 
Wishes maiden—back again. 


Maiden also—thinks of swing, 
And wants to go. back, too, poor thing! 


Hour of midnight—baby squawking ; 
Man in bare feet—bravely walking; 


The baby yells—now the other 
Twin, he strikes up—like his brother. 


Paregoric—by the bottle _ 
Poured into—the baby’s throttle. 


Naughty tack—points in air, 
Waiting some one’s—foot to tear. 


Man in bare feet—see him there! 
O, my gracious !—hear him swear! 


Raving crazy—gets his gun 
And blows his head off; 
Dead and gone, 


Pretty widow—with a book 
In a hammock—by the brook. 


Man rides past—big mustache; 
Keeps on riding—nary “mash.” 
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i, MR. POPRLEDUKE’S ADVENTURE. 


Nie Poppleduke and Major Simms are two worthy bachelors 
inhabiting the same boarding-house. Each is happy in 
the possession of a good many friends, and not having to get 
up early in the morning, they sometimes stay out late at night. 
It must be admitted that Major Simms sometimes has trouble 
in getting home, especially after a dinner. Not so in the case 
of Mr. Poppleduke. No matter how late the dinner or joyous 
the occasion, his fine instincts never desert him. 

“Why,” he would say to the major, “you have trouble in 
getting home after a supper, and never can do it without help 
after a dinner. Major, J could come home all right after a 
break fast !” 

But Mr. Poppleduke’s hour of humiliation arrived. It was 
after a glorious dinner to a friend. He came home in a cab. 
He never faltered as he went up the front steps, and his hand 
had the precision of a conjurer’s as he sought the key-hole. 
Inside, he deposited hat and coat and started up the stairs, 
walking with preternatural stiffness, and disdaining to touch 
bannister or wall. Now, it happened that a servant, after 
doing some cleaning in the second story, had very carelessly left 
a stepladder at the head of and facing the stairs. Of course, 
Mr. Poppleduke went on up the stepladder. 

“Shteepseh shtairs ever sheen,” he was heard to observe 
when about half way up. Then he went on, and reaching the 
top, stepped off. The back of the stepladder broke his fall, 
and he only shot to the floor like a very rapid toboggan, and 
sat there with his feet thrust straight out in front of him. 
“Mosht shtraordinary ’currence ever knew. Came up front 
shtairs. Front shtairs shtraordinarily shteep. Fell down back 
shtairs. Back shtairs shteeper’n front shtairs.” (A long pause, 
during which he spied his own door directly in front of him.) 
“No, that washn’t it. Girl left piesh wet shoap on shtairs. Shtep- 
ped on wet shoap, Fell off; then fell down, Won't tip girl nex’ 
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Chrishmash!” He reached up, turned the knob, and crept into 
his room on his hands and knees, not daring again to trust him- 
self on his feet. 


FLIRTING WITH A FAN. 


EuceEnE J. HALL. 


OW did I marry my Harry? 
You couldn’t guess if you tried. 
It didn’t at all surprise me 
When he asked me to be his bride. 
I had always thought him handsome 
And a sensible kind of a man; 
But, somehow, he couldn’t resist me 
When I flirted with a fan. 
[Playfully and coquettishly.] 


You may laugh. Shall I tell my secret? 
You can try it, some time, on Joe. 
If you’ll only do just as I did 
You will capture your man, I know. 
My Harry was meek and modest, 
And a timid sort of a man— 
Afraid to make a proposal— 
But I caught him with my fan. 
[Gently and persuasively. | 


You remember the night at the Maples, 
When I gave him a rose at the door, 
Where he pulled its petals to pieces 
And threw them upon the floor; 
When I looked at him, for a moment, 
As only a woman can, 
And gave to my soul, expression 
In the movement. of my fan? 


[Soulfully and fascinatingly.] hi . 
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Yes; we were alone together, 
And he timidly said to me 

He had dreamed all night about me, 
Of something I might be. 

Wherever he chanced to wander, 
Whatever he tried to plan, 

He could only see fluttering ’round him 
The folds of my fleecy fan. 

[Playfully and mischievously.] 


And so, as the ice was broken, 
As he called me his joy, his pet, 
And our fond souls flew together, 
When our lips and our fingers met; 
When he promised to dearly love me, 
And our sweet new life began, 
I pledged him my true affection 
With a flutter of my fan. 
[Passionately and excitedly.] 


I married my darling Harry, 

And am happy, I’m glad to say; 
Of course, we have hitches and stitches, 
When somebody must give ’way; 

For sometimes he tries to rule me— 
He’s an obstinate, ugly man, 
But I make him march in a moment 
With a motion of my fan. 
[Imperiously and commandingly. | 


AMERICA STILL AHEAD. 


‘An Englishman was boasting to an American that they had 
a book in the British Museum which was once owned by Cicero. 
“Oh, that ain’t nothin’!” retorted the American. “In the muse- 
um in Bosting they’ve got the iead-pencil that Noah used to 
check off the animals that went into the ark.” 
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“HAMLET” IN BILLVILLE. 


FRANK L. STANTON. 
ID you ever hear how we played ‘Hamlet’ in Billville? But 
I don’t reckon you ever did—so, ef you don’t mind, I'll 
jes’ whirl in an’ give you a schedule of it. 

“Well, sir, it wuz the blamedest, sociabulest stage-actin’ ever 
wuz! None o’ yer city frills an’ furbelows,—with a brass ban’, 
an’ a fiddle bigger’n a wash-tub, moanin’ out music that’s too 
slow to ketch the pneumony in a North Georgia blizzard! No, 
sir-ee! it was jes’ like I tell you—sociabul as a ol’-time house- 
warmin’—jes’ as ef Colonel Shakespeare hisse’f wuz a-playin’ 
of it betwixt an’ between drinks, an’ restin’ up whenever he 
got tired. 

“We'd done larnt the thing by heart—all of us—not leavin’ 
out nothin’—not even the full stops whar you draw a long breath 
an’ count ‘four’. But it wuz the tiresomest play that ever we’d 
run up ag’in’, an’ all sorts o’ things happened in it that wuzn’t 
set down in the book. f 

“The man that took the part o’ the ghost come out in a white 
sheet, a cellerloid collar, an’ shoes that creaked like a Georgy 
cabin-floor under the intoxicatin’ influence of a Verginny Reel. 
He come out before his time, too, an’ he had to wait so long fer 
Hamlet to make his appearin’ that he sot down on the nail-keg, 
an’ crossed his legs, an’ prepared to take it easy. That wuzn’t 
in the part, of course, but the ghost explained to the audience 
that he wuz wearin’ new shoes, an’ his corns hurt him some; 
an’ he didn’t want to retire, as, ef he did, he might miss Hamlet 
altogether. 

“Well, finally Hamlet come on, an’ the ghost had it out, an’ 
then ever’thing went on comfortable an’ easy for a spell, till 
the King he come on, an’ explained that the Queen was a little 
late, an’ moreover made good o’ the oppertunity to say that he 
never seen a woman yet that wuzn’t late gittin’ to a theatre! - 
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“That sorter talk made Hamlet mad, an’ he come a-rushin’ 
out, an’ killed the King in the wrong place—but not before 
the King had knocked him down four times. At this the 
ghost, who had pulled off his shoes to rest his feet, come for- 
ward an’ said: 

““This here play, friends an’ feller citizens, is about the 
Jongest I ever tackled. I didn’t want to play it nohow, an’ 
I reckon I’m ’bout as tired an’ hungry as the rest © you. 
Sides that, things ’pear to me to have all gone wrong. In 
fact, we’re more mixed than a Georgia settlement in a stem- 
windin’ hurricane, an’ I make a motion that we all adjourn fer 
supper, where baked ’possum will be served to all who kin 
afford it, at the hall, over Doc’ Jones’s grocery store—Gentle- 
men, 25, Ladies, 15, Children, 10,—tickets at the dry goods box 
office outside. An’ ef we all feel better, after supper, we'll 
come back an’ start over ag’in, an’ ef we don’t, thar’s no love 
lost nohow, kaze it’s my private opinion that this here Shake- 
speare business is one too much fer our rasin’; in other words, 
we’ve gone an’ bit off more’n we kin chaw!’ 

“An’ that wuz the end o’ the whole business, fer when they’d 
all done eatin’ supper, they wuz jest like some o’ their betters 
in high life——too full fer utterance.” 


FLOWER OF LIBERTY. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


HAT flower is this that greets the morn, 
Its hues from heaven so freshly born? 
With burning star and flaming band 
It kindles all the sunset land ;— 
Oh, tell us what its name may be! 
Is this the Flower of liberty? 
It is the banner of the free, 
The starry Flower of Liberty! 
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In savage nature’s far abode 
Its tender seed our fathers sowed; 
The storm-winds rocked its swelling bud, 
Its opening leaves were streaked with blood, 
Till, lo! earth’s tyrants shook to see 
The full-blown Flower of Liberty! 
Then hail the banner of the free, 
The starry Flower of Liberty! 


Behold its streaming rays unite 
One mingling flood of braided light,— 
The red that fires the Southern rose, 
With spotless white from Northern snows, 
And, spangled o’er its azure, see 
The sister stars of Liberty! 
Then hail the banner of the free, 
The starry Flower of Liberty! 


The blades of heroes fence it round; 
Where’er it springs is holy ground; 
From tower and dome its glories spread; 
It waves where lonely sentries tread; 
It makes the land as ocean free, 
And plants an empire on the sea! 
Then hail the banner of the free, 
The starry Flower of Liberty! 


Thy sacred leaves, fair Freedom’s flower, 

Shall ever float on dome and tower, 

To all their heavenly colors true, 

In blackening frost or crimson dew,— 

And God love us as we love thee, 

Thrice holy Flower of Liberty! 
Then hail the banner of the free, 
The starry Flower of Liberty! 
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ISCARIOT. 


SHELBY MATHER, 


Des ESS had settled on the city of David as a benediction. 
Here and there a pedesirian, in the less frequented streets, 
hurried homeward, for the business of the day was over. The 
venders in the market-place had long ceased to extol their wares; 
and few Jews save those of fearless nature were abroad. Groups 
of Roman soldiers, however, were in possession of the streets, 
and even these were loitering homeward toward the Castle of 
Antonio. 

Far out on the hills the tinkle of a sheep-bell, or the occa- 
sional call of a night-bird, broke the stillness of a Judean night. 

Along the lonely road leading from Bethany to Jerusalem 
crept a man, haggard by the poverty of his own soul, and wretched 
by the insatiate greed of a depraved heart. 

Far out in the distance he hears the shout of the rabble that 
has this night unconsciously made history that can never be 
erased; for from this night’s work, and from this man’s sin, all 
future history will diverge. He draws his cloak more closely 
over his shoulders as if to protect himself from the phantoms of 
fear and remorse. His left hand hangs at his side and his 
fingers occasionally tighten around a leather-bag attached to his 
waist. In it lie thirty pieces of silver. 

He moves on intermittingly, afraid to be left, and ashamed 
to mingle with the company before him. An unexplainabie fear 
has taken possession of his very being. The stars seem cold 
and far away. The cry of a jackal on yonder hill startles him, 
and he hastens on. 

A few hours prior to this, all was different. He was the 
center of the group he now fears to approach. He was driving 
a hard bargain. He won; but in the depths of his debased heart 
he curses the silver at his side—the price of his own soul—and 
again he clutches the bag as though it were a viper. 
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His lips burn as he thinks of the traitorous kiss implanted up- 

on the fair brow of the Nazarene a few hours before. Well may 
he turn pale at the thought, for that sealed the compact between 
him and Satan, for his own soul. The flowering top of the 
hyssop-plant, though thornless, seems to tear the blood from his 
hand as he brushes against it, and the familiar perfume arising 
from the contact strikes a new terror to his heart as he thinks 
of the approaching Passover season and its awful significance. 
The chill of cowardice creeps slowly over him as he urges his 
lagging footsteps onward. 
_ The once cheerful sounds of the insects and beetle now fill 
his ears like the shrill taunts of countless demons. In vain he 
presses his hands to his ears for relief, and the silver at his side. 
rattles in response. With eyes ablaze with fright he attempts 
to speak, but his parched tongue refuses to respond. If he 
could only cry out. Again he tries and fails. He trembles like 
an aspen in a summer wind. A breeze from Olivet cools his 
brow and he staggers on. 

The torch-bearers and soldiers in the distance have disap- 
peared. His palsied limbs again refuse to act. Unable to speak, 
move or think, his whole frame weakens. His brain is on-fire, 
and great drops of sweat trickle from his forehead and over eye- 
lashes long since divorced from tears. 

With a groan he sinks to his knees. ‘Oh, God,” he gasps. 
His own voice startles him. Remorse, fear, and regret burn 
through his heart like a dirge of lost souls. A meteor tears 
across the sky, leaving a trail of fire in its wake, and buries itself 
behind the hill of Zoheleth. His shattered nerves can stand no 
more; he falls by the way and again the silver rattles at his side. 
Unconscious of his surroundings, he lies there, oblivious to the 
world he has made wretched. 

Slowly the night wears away. Iscariot groans.. A wild delir- 
ium has taken possession of his brain. He sees standing before 
him;.The Man, calm, compassionate, tender.. His heart beats 
wild with fear, He tries to speak but cannot. He tries to tear, 
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away the burning silver from his side, but fails. 

The stars move on. Dimly he discerns a light. Far away in 
the sky above Golgotha it comes. He trembles and waits. It 
draws nearer and nearer and nearer. It is a strange light; it 
seems to be a cross of fire. It has reached the world, and the 
world is enveloped in its splendor. It is the Light of the World. 

He stirs. His eyes slowly open; painfully he rises to his feet. 
He stretches his palsied limbs; and, as he does'so, the tinkling of 
silver falls on his ear. The pallor of death covers his face as 
he tears the hated purse from his side and flings it from him; 
and the eastern sky bursts into glory. 

An hour passes in deep and painful meditation ; thoughts, wild 
and turbulent, course through his brain; his face lightens with 
resolution; then he weakens and the haunted look returns; slowly 
a look of determination covers his surly countenance; more and 
more it seems to take possession of him. With a start he leaps 
to his feet, turns to the city, snatches up the discarded purse, 
flings away his cloak as he would a burden, and rushes like mad 
to the east gate. He reaches the walls and tears through the 
gate like a demon possessed. A centurion hails him, but he heeds 
not, and is lost in the crowd. There is excitement in the city 
but he questions not the cause. 

Past the market-place he pushes; across the street called 
“Straight”; on he forges until he has reached the Tower of An- 
tonio. His excitement pushes him up the stairs, through doors 
and down the long corridor into the court of Pilate. Pushing 
through the crowd he reaches the center. All eyes are fixed upon 
him. Moving rapidly to the front of those who seem to be in 
authority, he throws at their feet the hated bag of silver, and 
he cries, “I have sinned in that I have betrayed innocent blood.” 
Guilty men turn pale. Guilt has met guilt; a traitorous man 
facing a traitorous mob; each glaring at the other. “What is 
that to us? See thou to that,’ comes an angry reply from the 
priest—high in rank. Just then something catches the eye of 
the self-accused man. He turns and the cold eyes of Judas meet 


the calm eyes of Jesus, 
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With a shudder of agony he turns away. He neither loiters 
nor speaks; the market-place is past. IFfor a moment he pauses 
and gazes sorrowfully at the turrets of the synagogue, then, 
turning, passes through the gate never to return. 


CARLOTTA MIA. 


‘eeAGe DAT ys 


[Copyright, 1906, by T. A. Daly. By permission from ‘‘Canzone,” 
published by Catholic Standard and Times Publishing Co.] 


IUSEPPE, da Barber, ees great for “mash.” 
He gotta da bigga, da blacka mustache, 
Good clo’es an’ good styla an’ playnta good cash. 


W’enever Giuseppe ees walk on da street, 
Da people dey talka, “How nobby! How neat! 
How softa da handa, haw smalla da feet.” 


He raisa hees hat, an’ he shaka hees curls, 
An’ smila weeth teetha so shiny like pearls; 
Oh, many da heart of da silly young girls 

He gotta, 

Yes, playnta he gotta— 

But notta— 

Carlotta! 


Giuseppe, da Barber, he maka da eye, 
An’ lika da steam-engine puffa an’ sigh 
For catcha Carlotta w’en she ees go by. 


Cariotta she walka weeth her nose in da air, 
An’ look through Giuseppe weeth far-away stare, 
As eef she no see dere ees som’body dere, 
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Guiseppe, da Barber, he gotta da cash, 
He gotta da clo’es an’ da bigga mustache, 
He gotta da silly young girls for da “mash,” 
You bat my life, notta— 
Carlotta ; 
But notta— 
I gotta! 


MA’MOISELLE. 


FLORENCE L. GUERTIN, 


T was Josiah Dalrymple who had christened her Ma’moiselle.” 

She reminded one of a butterfly flitting from flower to flower 

in her own dainty fashion, absorbing what sweetness and pleasure 

she could from each, and casting the blossom aside when she 
had deprived it of what had been the best it contained. 

Dalrymple was as little like a butterfly as she was like a grub. 
It had fallen to his lot to be one of the toilers of the world; and, 
though still a young man, he had won a place and name for 
himself by his own untiring efforts. 

His life was earnest, his purpose unflinching, his amuse- 
ments few. Ma’moiselle was among the latter. When he hada 
particularly trying day, downtown, it rested him to drop in, on his 
way to his rooms, at Mrs. Coudert’s attractive home. 

He went up the steps to her house one afternoon, unusually 
depressed, on account of business complications, and met young 
Waterbury coming out, with features pale and set. He went 
by Dalrymple with an unsmiling nod, and the latter passed into 
the house. 

Ma’moiselle was still in the drawing-room. 

“What have you been doing to that boy?” he asked. 
“Nothing, except to tell him how foolish he was.” 
“Why didn’t you tell him that he was foolish at the beginnng 


of the winter?” : 
’ “Because, my dear Josiah, you can’t tell a man not to fall in 
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love with you, before you are sure that he is going to do it; and 
after that—well, it’s generally too late. I know that I’m friv- 
olous, I know I’m vain. You see, I admit it, so you can’t argue 
with me. See my new ring? I love my rings, and don’t believe 
I could exist without them. This ruby was once a drop of 
blood in the heart of a carrier-pigeon, who was bearing a leiter 
from a knight to his lady fair. But, at the end of the journey, 
an arrow pierced him and he fell dead at her feet. She picked 
him up tenderly, and a drop of his blood crystallizing on her hand, 
a new stone was created, called pigeon’s blood ruby. 

“This sapphire is a hexagon cut from a bit of clear Venetian 
sky. This emerald is a part of the crest of a wave, and the dia- 
monds around it are its foam. My rings are a part of me. l 
could not give them up.” 

“How long have I known you, Ma’moiselle ?” 

“Eleven years; what an age!” 

“Eleven years—and how many lovers have you had since 
then, Ma’moiselle ?” 

“How do 1 know?” 

“No, you couldn’t be expected to remember, but I think I 
do. When I first knew you, you were only a child, but you were 
very much as you are now. There were danglers even then. 
You remember that awfully nice fellow—Babcock, wasn’t it?— 
who had it worse than some do, and who left so suddenly and 
went ranching. They say that he has gone to the dogs since.” 

“Well, could I help it? I could not make myself love him.” 

“No, of course, you couldn’t help it. You good women 
never are to blame for anything. You never take a young boy 
and let him grow to care for you, to make you his ideal, to 
fairly worship you, only tc be laughed at in the end. You never 
start him in life with false and bitter ideas of women because 
ene has disappointed him. You irreproachable women never 
break men’s hearts or wreck their lives. It is always their own 
fault, you say. There are some sins, Ma’moiselle, that are not 
down in the decalogue, and yet are crimes.” 

“T am trying to think whether I shall take the trouble to 
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answer you. I am not clever; but, whatever my faults are, say- 
ing unpleasant things is not among them. I feel at least ten 
years older than I did when you began. Perhaps it is all true, 
what you have said. But what do you know of a woman’s 
heart?) What do you know of her inner life and motives? Sim- 
ply what you observe, and what she is pleased to tell you. Be- 
cause she does not wear her heart on her sleeve, or surrender it 
to some man, are you justified in thinking she is without one? 
How do you know that she has not suffered? How do you 
know that her frivolous life is not an effort to hide it? What 
right have you to predict pain for her, when ee 

The door opened, and Ma’moiselle’s mother entered the room. 
As Dalrymple stepped into the open air he drew a long breath. 

Ma’moiselle in love! Ma’moiselle married! He could not 
imagine such a thing. As a friend--a recreation--she was charm- 
ing; but for a wife—he could imagine no greater folly. What 
did she know of duty and self-sacrifice? He almost laughed at 
the thought of connecting the terms with her. But still her 
eyes, dark with a hurt, pained look in them, haunted him. 

A few days later the worst that he had dreaded for his 
business came upon him. He saw the enterprise that he had 
given years to building up, totter and fall like a house of cards, 
everything—save honor—gone. 

He settled his affairs as best he could, and prepared to leave 
town. He postponed his good-bye to Ma’moiselle until the last. 

She came down in a clinging gown and nestled back among 
the cushions at one end of the couch. She said that she had 
not been feeling well. He felt conscious and constrained, yet 
could not tell why. 

“T am going away, Ma’moiselle,” he said at last, “and I could 
not bear to eee without telling you how sorry I am for what I 
said last time.” 

“Yes, it was quite tragic, wasn’t it? You will let us hear 
from yous BOLLeL and me? We shall be anxious to know what 


you are doing.” 
Jt was quite plain that she did not wish to talk of that last 
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conversation, and he became more_uneasy than ever. He sat 
and gazed quite stupidly at her hands wondering what made 
them look so different. He had it at last. 

“Your hands look strange, Ma’moiselle,” he said. “Your. 
rings—part of you, you know—where are they?” 

A wave of color rose, dyeing her throat and face. He 
sprang to his feet, a sudden thought seizing him. Thrusting 
his hand into his pocket, he drew out a draft signed by the 
cashier of a well-known bank, but sent to him anonymously. 
He had not had time to trace it, and did not intend to use it, but 
believed that some business friend, wishing to help him, had 
sent it. He gazed with horror from the slip of paper to the 
little ringless hands of Ma’moiselle, then into the eyes that no 
longer met his. 

“Ma’moiselle.” 
The small hand went up to the face. 
“Ma’moiselle.” 

There was no reply, but the pillows shook, and he knew 
that she was crying. The next time that he said, ““Ma’moiselle,” 
it was from his knees beside her, where he gently took the little 
hands from her face, and looked into her eyes with the lashes 
all wet. Then he dropped his head on the unadorned fingers, 
and kissed them reverently, as one kisses the hand of a saint. 

When he lifted his head again to take her in his arms, some- 
thing glistened on the hand of Mamoiselle, but it was not a 
diamond. 


HE HAD INSIDE INFORMATION. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENTIST FATHER. What’s the matter, Bobbie? 

Bospiz. I ate too many green apples,, and Oh, how my 
stomach hurts! 

C. S. FarHer. Your stomach doesn’t ache; you just think 
it does. 

Bossier. Well, you may think so, but I know. I’ve got in- 
side information. s 
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SHADOW OF THE CROSS. 


EDWIN ARNOLD. 


IGHT and Shadow! Shadow and Light! 
Twins that were born at the birth of the sun! 
One the secret of all things bright; 
The secret of all things somber, one. 


Is this the parable? this the ending? 
That nothing lives for us unless with a foil; 
That all things show by contrast and blending— 
Pleasure by Pain, and Rest by Toil? 


Strength by Weakness, and Gladness by Sorrow 
Hope by Despair, and Peace by Strife; 

The Good by the Evil, the Day by the Morrow; 
Love by Hatred, and Death by Life? 


Far off—worlds off—in the Pleiades seven 

Is a Star of Stars—Alcyone— 
~ The orb which moves never in all the Heaven 
The center of all sweet Light we see. 


And there, thou Shadow of Earth’s pale seeming! 
The wisest say, no shadow can be, 

But perfect splendors, lucidly streaming, 
And Life and Light at intensity. 


Then, why did the artist show it thus— 
The Sorrow of Sorrows personified— 
Painting the carpenter's Son for us 
And the Shadow behind of the Crucified? 


Meek and sweet in the sun He stands, 
Drinking the air of His Syrian skies ; 
Lifting to heaven toil-wearied hands, 
Seeing “His Father” with those mild eyes; 
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Gazing from trestle and bench and saw, 
To the Kingdom kept for His rule above, 

O Christ, the Lord! we see with awe! 
Ah! Joseph’s Son! we look with love! 


Ah! Mary Mother! we watch with moans 
Marking that phantom thy sweet eyes see, 
That hateful Shadow upon the stones, 
That sign of a coming agony! 


Did it happen so once in Nazareth? 

Did a Christmas sun show such a sight, \ 
Making from Life a specter of Death, 

Mocking our “Light of the World” with Light? 


He tells us—this artist—one Christmas-tide, 
The sunset painted that Ominous Cross ; 
The Shadows of evening prophesied 
The hyssop to Him, and to us the loss. 


For, her pang is the pang of us, every one; 
Wherever the Light shines the Shadow is; 

Where beams a smile must be heard a moan; 
The anguish follows the flying bliss. 


Yon crown which the Magi brought to her, 
It makes a vision of brows that bleed; 

Yon censor of spikenard and balm and myrrh, 
It looks on the wall like a “sponge and reed.” 


And, therefore, long ago was it written— 
Of a Christmas to come in the realms of Light— 
“The curse shall depart and death shall be smitten, 
And then there shall be no more night.” 


O Christ, our Lord, in that Shadowless Land, 
Be mindful of these sad shadows which lie! 
Look forth and mark what a woful band 
Of glooms attend us across Thy sky! 
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“Christmas!” and hear what wars and woe! 
“Christmas!” and see what grief o’er all! 

Lord Christ! our suns shine out to show 
Crosses and thorns on Time’s old wall! 


So, if Thou art where that star gleams, 
Aleyone, or higher still, 

Send down one blessed ray which beams 
Free of all shadows—for they kill. 


WHEN MOTHER CAME. 


AULINE assured me ‘ime and again that she hadn’t the least 

wee bit of jealousy of my mother, and that she should 

“just dote” on hearing how my mother did things so that she 
could learn just how I like them. 

She always said this in the most bewitching way, one of 
those happy little ways Pauline has, which make you er—er— 
perhaps I should say, make me want to hug her. 

I suppose I did have a lot to say about my mother’s ways, 
and how she did this, and how she didn’t do that, and what 
delicious things she made for me when I was a boy, especially 
pies. 

I came home one night to find Pauline a bit nervous. “I’ve 
had a letter from your mother saying that she is coming for a 
visit and will reach here next Monday,” said she. 

Well, mother came. We did the theaters and they did the 
shops, and both of them had a royal good time. Then came a 
morning when I detected something doing between the pair. 
Couldn’t find out what to save me. Just as I was leaving, Pauline 
suggested that I bring Tom Atwater up to dinner that night to 
meet my mother. 

Now, Tom is a good fellow and has been at our house ofien; 
but there are other fellows to whom Pauline has taken greater 
liking. So it bothered me to figure out why Pauline should 
have hit on Tom. However, I invited him, and, of course, 
‘Tom was tickled to death to accept. 
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Just before the coffee and crackers were served, Pauline 
excused herself for a moment and when she returned she bore 
aloft a smoking hot pie. Then I began to understand why 
Tom was invited. I recalled sundry occasions when Tom had 
dined with us before and I-had discoursed on “mother’s pies.” 

“Pauline,” said I, “you are a very clever woman.” 
“My dear,” she replied, “you have no idea how clever I am.” 

She was right. I hadn’t. That pie was duly served and 
Tom and I had plenty of praise for it. : 

“Taste as they used to, son?” inquired mother. 
“Just the same, only better,” said I. ‘Mother, can’t you teach 
Pauline the secret?” 

While coffee was being served, Pauline said in the most 

artless manner: “About that pie—”’ 
“That mother made,” Tom broke in. 
“That mother didn’t make—” went on Pauline demurely. 

Tom began to sit up and take notice; so did I. 

“T made the pastry,’ she continued. 

“But it’s the filling that makes the pie, and that’s where mother 
excels. There’s none like it.” I had plunged in all over now. 

Pauline didn’t even blink and her hand was steady when she 
poured the coffee, at the same time remarking, “and the filling 
came in a little paste-board package from the grocer.” 

Oh, my! I never talk about the time “When Mother Came.” 


HE KNEW THE FACE, 


/ 


Juvce. Have you been arrested before? 

PRISONER. NO, sir. 

Juvce. Have you been in this court before? 

PrIsONER. No, sir. 

Jupcr. Are you certain? 

PRISONER. I am, sir. 

Jupce. Your face looks decidedly familiar. Where have I 
seen it before? ; ; 

PrIsoNER. I’m the bartender in the saloon across the way, sir. ~ 
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NOT TOO BUSY TO FISH. 


Joe Cone. 


(Gc. stop to talk this mornin’, 
I’m busy as kin be; 

Can't stop fur news nur gossip 
Nur nuthin’, no-sir-ee. 

I’ve got to keep a-hoein’, 
This garden is a sight; 

Good bye! Jes’ come ’round later, 
Say after dark to-night. 


You didn’t come fur talkin’, 
You didn’t come to stay? 

Well, what in thunder ’n’ blazes 
Might you hev come fur, hey? 

What’s that? You’re goin’ fishin’ 
Down in old Bullhead Hole? 

All right! Plague take the farmin’— 
Wait till I git my pole! 


TATTERS. 


May ISABEL FISK. 


ATTERS was in despair. Never before in his short, pet- 
ted, doggie life had his whines, beggings and pleadings been 
so entirely ignored.- Even under the most engrossing circumstan- 
ces these insis‘ent notes had always before elicited instant recog- 
nition. But now—no sign came from the graceful, recumbent. 
figure, lying prone upon the couch in an attitude of overwhelm- 
ing despair. She lay face downward on the cushions, her cheek 
pressed against one out-stretched arm, the other drooping over 
the edge of the divan, her hand tightly, clutching a letter. 
Tatters’s throat was beginning to ache from his vigorous and 
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sustained effort and he suddenly ceased barking. He crept 
closer and sympathetically licked the hand which grasped the 
missive. A low moan was the only response. Then the tense 
fingers slightly relaxed and the envelope fell to the floor. Tat- 
ters placed one paw upon it and regarded it inquiringly, his head 
first on one side, then on the other. He pushed it about, the 
while keeping a wary eye for unexpected and terrifying manceu- 
vres on the part of this mysterious letter, and sniffed at it cau- 
tiously. Ugh! He turned up his aristocratic nose in disgust. 

A faint odor, exhaled from the paper, reminded him vaguely 
of the hated daily bath that the maid forced him to endure. He 
retired a short distance, and, crouching, stretched his head on 
his extended paws. 

He could not understand it. 

Always before, the advent of a letter had been a matter of 
much rejoicing to his beautiful mistress. She would laugh and 
blush and rapturously kiss every line, and whisper soft, foolish 
nonsense in Tatters’s silky ears till he almost went wild with 
joy. When a letter came in the morning’s mail, She would 
spend the hours before noon at the piano, singing, and with 
such a heart full of happiness ringing through every note that 
Tatters’s usually unappreciative little soul was actually stirred 
from its contemplation of self. Then, early in the afternoon, 
She would take Tatters in her lap, and with her own hands, brush 
and comb him till his coat fairly shone. At first Tatters was in- 
clined to resent a second toilet in one day, but he soon discover- 
ed that this extra attention, supplemented by a gorgeous crim- 
son bow, knotted to his pigskin collar, betokened something of 
a pleasing nature. For when She was gowned in her prettiest 
gown—looking so lovely that Tatters fairly glcated over the fact 
that he was possessed by so beautiful a crea.ure—the two would 
watch at the window until presently He would appear down the 
street, driving two spirited horses to a stunning trap. 

And then She would give a little “Oh!” of delight, and, tuck- 
ing Tatters under her arm, would trip down the stairs and meet 
Him just as He drew the horses to their haunches at the door, 
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And, then, to Tatters’s intense satisfaction, he was placed on the 
box-seat between them, where he sat up very straight and barked 
viciously at all the dogs of less degree who were obliged to walk 
and who wore no gorgeous crimson bows. 

At other times the notes came by a messenger who also 
brought great bunches of roses. Burying her face in the exquis- 
ite blooms, She would call Tatters to enjoy also. But Tatters 
cared little for flowers. He infinitely preferred the days when 
in their stead came dainty baskets filled with French bon-bons. 

Finally, one day there arrived a letter by mail, made doubly 
important by its blue special stamp, over which She had appeared 
very grave, and yet proud, and wept bitterly. She did not laugh 
at all. Tatters noted that and wondered why. 

Then there ensued an hiatus, when no flowers, bon-bons, 
notes or drives eventuated, and Tatters began to feel the dulness 
keenly. So did his mistress, for She scarcely left the house, 
and the piano remained closed and silent. 

One evening, while Tatters and She were nestled together on 
the divan watching the light die out of the western sky, came a 
ring at the door. She herself ran to answer the summons, and 
there on the threshold He stood, but dressed in strange clothes 
that Tatters had never seen before; a broad-brimmed felt hat, 
a blue coat with brass buttons and queer canvas leggins. At his 
side trailed a jingly affair, that Tatters thought it great sport to 
pursue as it clattered over the polished floor. He looked very, 
handsome and very brave, Tatters thought, and so, obviously, 
did his mistress, as She lovingly fingered some odd stripes on the 
coat sleeves. 

They talked earnestly and long, and their parting was a 
particularly tender one. After the door had closed behind Him, 
and they slowly ascended the stairs, Tatters observed that She 
was very pale and thoughtful, and yet her eyes shone with a 
look rendering her even more beautiful than in her happy, laugh- 
ing moods. 

Then had followed long, weary days of waiting, during 
which She grew thin and wan and started at the slightest sound. 
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For a long while they did not go out at all, and Tatters became 
really melancholy. Once She opened the piano and tried to sing 
one of the songs He had recently brought her, but She broke 
down competely, and bowing her head sobbed without restraint. 

At last a letter came postmarked: “First United States Post 
Office in the Field, Santiago.” She was almost frantic with 
joy over it, and Tatters was indulged in a romp such as he had 
not known in many a week. 

After that She used to sit at the window for a whole day at 
a time, watching, watching down the street for something or 
someone that never came. 

And now arrived this second letter, postmarked as was its 
predecessor, but written in an unfamiliar hand and giving forth 
that faint unpleasant odor. After one glance at the envelope 
She had torn the missive open with trembling fingers, her face 
blanching with terror. She gave one cry and then flung herself 
face downward on the couch in a very abandonment of grief, and 
had sobbed and moaned ever since. Little Tatters could not know 
that He was dead! 


ROCK-A-BY LADY. 


EUGENE FIELD. 


HE Rock-a-by Lady from Hushaby Street 
Comes stealing; comes creeping ; 
The poppies they hang from her head to her feet, 
And each hath a dream that is tiny and fleet— 
She bringeth her poppies to you, my sweet, 
When she findeth you sleeping! 


There is one liitle dream of a beautiful drum— 
“Rub-a-dub!” it goeth; 

There is one little dream of a big sugar-plum, 

And, lo! thick and fast the other dreams come 

Of pop-guns that bang, and tin-tops that hum, 
And a trumpet that bloweth! 
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And dollies peep out of those wee little dreams 
With laughter and singing; 
And boats go a-floating on silvery streams, 
And the stars peek-a boo with their own misty gleams, 
And up, and up, where the Mother Moon beams, 
The fairies go winging! 


Would you dream all these dreams that are tiny and fleet? 
They'll come to you sleeping; 

So shut the two eyes that are weary, my swee‘, 

For the Rock-a-by Lady from Hushaby Street, 

With poppies that hang from her head to her feet, 
Comes stealing; comes creeping. 


LEAP YEAR RHETORICAL DISTORTIONS. 


Woman. Life is a beautiful thing. 

Man. Yes, indeed, especially in Paris. 

Woman. What’s that? 

Man. Er-um, I said:—“Yes, especially in pairs.” 

Woman. Oh, Henry! This isso abrupt! But I am willing. 

Man. I was about to say that imparal observation had 
justified me in agreeing with you, to live— 

-Woman. Oh, Henry! You surprise me so, but-I-I-accept. 

Man. Yes, it is best to accept the world as it exists. I 
was saying to live nobly is a beautiful thing. By the way, what 
if Uncle Sam should annex Cuba. 

Woman. Oh, Henry! How metaphoric! 

Man. Metaphoric? 

Woman. Calling yourself Uncle Sam and me— 

Man. I believe annexation would be disastrous to all con- 
cerned. 

Woman. Oh! 

Man. But the whole political situation in our country is bad 
at present. These domestic broils will ruin us. 

Woman. But, Henry, we hayen’t quarreled, 
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Man. Eh? What’s that? = ~ 

Woman. I said we hadn’t quarreled. You said 

Man. I said nothing about ourselves. I regret that I have 
not succeeded in making you understand. 

Woman. But you have. I don’t know what to say to you, 
you have startled me so! But, of course, if you insist, I sup- 
pose I shall have to give way and say “yes.” You are so impet- 
uous, so hasty! 


Man. On the contrary, I am very slow. I even fail to 
appreciate your 

Woman. Nonsense, Henry. All men say they fail to appre- 
cia'e us. For my part, compared with you, I know I am not 
worth anything. 

Man. What’s that? 

Woman. I say I am not worth anything. 

Man. What of that? You have a beautiful home here, and 
Tam sure your father won’t begrudge 

Woman. I’m sure he will not. I wish you would ask him 
right away. 

Man. Ask him what? 

Woman. What you did me. 

Man. Good heavens, Miss Durham, what was that? 

Woman. If you could have me for your own little wifey- 
ifey! 

Man. I never 

WoMAN. Certainly not! I know you never did. All the 
men say they never proposed to any other girl. And, Henry, 
dear Henry, papa’s in the next room. T’ll tell him you wish to 
see him. You darling, you! 

Man. O Lord! 


lst Bustness MAN. l’ve worked for hours, and my letters are 
not answered. I’m almost dead. I wish I could do as you do. 
I suppose you dictate to that pretty typewriter yet. 

2nn Business MAN. Dictate to her yerr Not much, I don’t, 

We’re married now, 
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JES’ ONLY HER. 


JouHN Epwarp Hazzarp. 


NEVER was in love before— 
Least, not since I was ten, 
An’ I guess I’ll be as happy 
If I never am again. 
Fer tho’ I try to concentrate, 
My thoughts is all a blur— 
I ain't got nothin’ on my mind except—jes’ only her. 


The boss, he thinks I’m crazy sure— 
I’ll maybe lose my job; 
Fer they call me in the office, 
“That absent-minded slob.” 
I’ve started out to do things, then 
Fergettin’ what they were; 
I ain't got nothin’ on my mind except—jes’ only her. 


I mostly, when I sit at meals, 
Put sugar in my soup; 
An’ las’ night—humph!—I squeezed our dog 
Right in the chicken coop! 
I sometimes sit fer hours jes’ 
As if I couldn’t stir; 
I ain't got nothin’ on my mind except—jes’ only her. 


This love is mighty serious ; 
I’ve got it pretty bad, 
Fer when my thoughts is not of her, 
They’re all about her dad; 
He says that I’m a numbskull, but 
To him it don’t occur 
That I’ve got nothin’ on my mind except—jes’ only her. 
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JIM’S DEFENCE. 


Joven NEGRO, charged with stealing, was brought into court. 

When the prisoner saw the Judge he exclaimed, “Fo’ de 
Lawd, if that ain’t Mar’s Jim!’ and two rows of white teeth 
were revealed by his pleased smile. 

The testimony of witnesses seemed to be of no interest to 
him; and he laughed scornfully when the young lawyer; who had 
been appointed by the court to represent him, poured forth col- 
lege rhetoric. 

“My ole Mars’ Jim gwine ter fix hit,’ he whispered to him- 
self. 

The Judge straightened himself and wiped his glasses 
solemnly. 

“The prisoner is found guilty as charged;” he said. “Has 
the prisoner at the bar anything to say to show cause why he 
should not be sentenced ?” 

The stern look of the court caused the negro’s face to fall. 

When he stood up, his eyes were sparkling with indignation. 

“Yes, sah,” he said; “I has something ter say, an’ I’se gwine 
ter say hit. Now, lookey heah, Mars’ Jim, you knows me jes’ 
as well as I knows you. ’se known you ebber sence you was knee 
high ter a duck, an’ you ain’t nebber done nothin’ right mean till 
jes’ now. 

“Dey brought me in here an’ tole me I stole a shoat. But I 
didn’t t’ink nothin’ of dat, an’ you nebber did befoah till jes’ now. 

“T come heah aftah justice. I thought I was gwine to get hit, 
*case you was Jedge. 

“Mars’ Jim, doan’ you ’member dat I was yo’ body sarvint 
durin’ the wah? Didn’t I use ter hussel for grub fer you an’ yo’ 
chum when de rations got sho’t? An’ didn’t you use ter smack 
yo’ lips ober my cookin’ an’ say, ‘Jim’s er powerful good forager ? 
Why I stole chickens an’ turkeys an’ shoats fer you clean from 
Chattanooga ter Atlanta. You didn’t say nothin’ agin hit then, 
no, sah, an’ I wants ter know if hit was foragin’ then, huccome 


hit stealin’ now? 
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“An’ doan’ you *member, Mars’ Jim, that one day you 
come to me an’ say, ‘Jim, ter-morrer’s Christmas, an’ we’s got ter 
have a fine spread.” 

“An? didn’t I git out an’ steal er turkey an’ ham an’ er bo'tle 
er dewdrop whiskey? An’ didn’t you invite yo’ brudder officers 
in nex’ day, an’ order things jes’ scan’lous, an’? make ’em open 
dey eyes? 

“Ef hit was foragin’ durin’ de wah, huccome hit stealin’ now? 

“Yes, an’ doan’ you ’member, Mars’ Jim, when you was shot, 
an’ the Yanks took you prisoner at Petersburg. Didn’t you gib 
me yo’ gray uniform, an’ ee lock ob yo’ hah, an’ yo’ ‘sword, an’ 
didn’t you say, kinder hoarse like, ‘Take ’em ter her?” An’ didn’t 
I take ’em? I toted them t’ings t’ru de bresh a hundred miles, 
an’ when I come to de front gate dah stood Miss Emily! An’ 
when she saw me, didn’t she hug that little bald-headed baby dat 
you was so proud of up close an’ cry: “He’s daid, he’s daid!” An’ 
when I ups an’ says: ‘No, he ain’t daid, Miss Emily, de Yanks 
jes’ got him an’ he’ll be home bimeby,’ didn’t de tears ob joy 
come pourin’ down an’ wash de tears ob grief away? 

Now, lookey heah, Mars’ Jim; my ole woman an’ three pick- 
aninies is ober heah in er log-cabin in de woods near Jim Wilson’s 
pasture. Dey ain’t got notin’ ter eat, an’ when I comes by Sam 
Johnsing’s hog-pen, de yuther day, an’ sees dat skinny little shoat 
dat, honest ter Gawd, was so poah dat you had ter tie er knot 
in his tail ter keep him from slippin’ *tween de palins, I jes’ 
begun foragin’ agin. 

‘You ain’t gwine sen’ yo’ ole body sarvint to de pen fo’ dat, 
is you Mars’ Jim?” 

There was silence in the court-room fora moment. The stern 
features of, the old Judge had relaxed. There was something 
moist in his eyes, and he wiped them furtively. 

Finally he said: “The court has considered the motion for 
a new trial, and the same is hereby granted. The prisoner is 
released upon his own recognizance. Mr. Sheriff, adjourn court. 
Jim, you come up to the house with me.” 
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LITTLE BOY BUBBLE. 


Marion Snort. 


ITTLE Boy Bubble of Soap-Bubble land 
Fell out of a bubble balloon, Oh! 
Down through an ocean of cloud ere he caught 
On the edge of the glittering moon, Oh! 
Man in ‘the Moon he invited him in: 
“My kingdom is yours for a day, Oh! 
Take, then, my pipe end blow stars, if you like, 
To light up the dim Milky Way, Oh!” 


THE JANITOR. 


ScENE. A flat. 
CHARACTERS: JANITOR, Mrs. FLATHUNTER, Miss FLATHUNTER. 


Mrs. F. How many rooms did you say? 

Janitor. Eight, and a bath. 

Mrs. F. What hideous wall-paper! 

J. Just put on for the last tenant. Couldn’t possibly change 
it. 

Mrs. F. We could never live with that staring us in the face. 

Miss F. Why there’s an air-shaft! 

Mrs. F. Horrible! 

J. It’s the finest apartment in the house. Mrs. MacSmiler 
hated to give it up. ; 

Miss F. Maude MacSmiler? Blonde? Stout? Widow? Did 
she live here? Why did she move, I wonder? 

J. She was a perfect lady. She moved of her own accord. 

Miss F. The kitchen is ridiculously small. Why, one 
couldn’t move about in it! 

J. Mrs. MacSmiler’s cook weighed two Here and forty 
pounds. She managed all right. 

Mrs. F. And the elevator running right by the window! 
We couldn’t hear ourselves think. 

J. Oh, you get used to it. Mr. Dunley on the floor below, 
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Says that when it wakes him in the morning it sounds like robins 
chirping. 

Miss F. Ma, just look at the dining-room ceiling. What 
kind of a bird, beast or reptile is it? 

Mrs. F. A perfect nightmare! 

J. It took the painter a whole hour and a half to do it. 
It’s Venius Arisin’ from the Say. 

Miss F. Well, what in the world are those little things 
bobbing around? Fishes? 

J. Them is cubebs, Miss. 

Miss F. Only two hanging closets in the whole flat! Why, 
we could never find a place for our things! And oh—oh—oh— 
look at this big mouse-hole! 

J. You needn’t be afraid of them. They’re tame as kit- 
tens. Mrs. MacSmiler used to play with them. 

Mrs. F. Why this window looks directly into the bedroom 
of the other flat! That would never do! Why, it isn’t safe! 

J. That’s all right. They’re two bachelors. They’re very 
agreeable and friendly. Mrs. MacSmiler had a party one night, 
and they passed all their glasses and dishes over to her. They’re 
as accommodating neighbors as you’d want to have. 

Miss F. Whew! Waterbugs in the bathroom. It gives me 
shivers! 

J. Cute little things, ain’t they? And there’s not a centi- 
pede in the place. 

Miss F. Well, this is about the worst flat 

J. Beg pardon, Miss, apartment. 

Miss F. Well, what is the difference between a flat and an 
apartment? 

fem Wares ret. 

Mrs. F. Well, what is the rent? 

J. Thirteen hundred. 

Mrs. F. Oh, impossible! 

J. That’s only for the summer months. It’s fifteen hun- 
dred for the winter. There’s a Russian Count on the first floor 
that takes a three years’ lease, he’s so afraid of losing his apart- 


ment. 
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Miss F, Well. ma, I suppose—in spite of everything. One’ 
is just as bad as the other. 

Mrs. F. And I’m so tired hunting! It gives me hysteria, 
I don’t know one from the other. 

J. Yes, you was here this mornin’ lady, and you said it 
wouldn’t do. 

Miss F. I declare, so we were. I recollect this horrible 
gas-jet—the twisted serpent with the glass eyes. Don’t you 
remember we said it would worry George when he got home 
late to see it in the hall? 

Mrs. F. Well, I suppose we’d better take it. 

Miss F. Yes, we might as well 

J. About yer references—? 

Miss F. References? 

J. Yes, from yer last place—flat I mean. We’re very par- 
ticular what kind of people we take. 

Mrs. F. Really, my good man, Mr. Flathunter attends to 
that. 

J. Any dogs? 

Miss F. A small terrier. : 

J. Well, you'll have to get rid of it. No dogs and no 
rubber-plants. We’ve got to keep up the tone of this flat. 

Miss F. I never heard of such— 

J. Any kids? 

Mrs. F. Any what? 

J. Any children? 

Mrs. F. My daughter and two sons. 

J. How old? 

Mrs. F. What do you mean? 

J. How young? Are they troublesome? 

Mrs. F. My eldest son is twenty. My youngest is fifteen. 
My daughter is— 

Miss. F. Oh, ma! look at this closet all full of empty 
bottles! 

J. The elevator stops running at 10 p. m. The outside 
doors is shut at that time and no person can get in or out after 
that. 
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Miss F. Why, ma, that would never do! How could Charlie 
go home? You know he always stays until— 

Js Out’ with it! 

) Miss F. Until twelve—but we’re engaged—and he only calls 
five times a week. 

J. Not here, he won’t. Callers has got to get out when we 
blow the whistle. 

Mase be Is.thisea jail? 

J. No, it’s a respectable apartment-house, that’s all. The 
hallboys takes the card and I goes up and looks them over. We 
don’t want no divorce cases or suicides in this house. See? 

Mrs. F. Well, upon my word! 

J. Got your marriage-certificate with you? 

Mrs. Sir! 

J. Well, bring it with you when you come to sign the lease. 

Mrs. F. I never heard of such impertinence! Marriage- 
certificate! I’ve been married twenty-five years, and have never 
been asked such a question before. 

J. Well, you’ve got to show your papers here. 

Mrs. F. Why, I don’t believe I could find my marriage- 
certificate. It’s years since I saw it last. Ha! ha! ha! It’s posi- 
tively funny! 

Miss F. Ha! ha! ha! I should say so! 

J. That’s all right, girls. Don’t get gay. That don’t go 
here. Nio marriage-certificate, no lease. : 

Mrs. F. Why, we’ve lived in the city for the last ten years, 
my good man— 

J. Yes, I've heard of that before. I get all sorts of fairy 
tales, but this ain’t that kind of a place. You won't do. So long, 


girls, so long' 


Louise. My uncle died last week and left me $50,000. 

Atma. That’s nothing; my great-grandfather died three 
weeks ago. ; 

Louise. What did he leave? 

‘ArmA. He left the earth, 
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WHAT THE BIRDS SANG. 
Marion SHORT. 


FARMHOUSE through whose windows stole 
The first beams of the sun, 
And underneath whose eaves the birds 
To sing had late begun. 
You would have thought they sang to greet 
The dawning’s rosy flame 
Nor dreamed to other souls their strains 
With different import came. 


Within a snowy cradle-bed 
A Inttle child awoke, 
And clearly to her eager mind 
The birds this message spoke: 
“Wake up! wake up! 
And gather all your toys; 
Come out to play beneath the trees, 
We will not mind the noise. 
Wake up! wake up! 
Be childish while you may, 
No joys like these when you are grown— 
This is your happiest day.” 


Beneath the rafters lay a lad— 
A lonely orphan boy ; 
What summons heard he that his cheek 
Is flushed with sudden joy? 
“Wake up! wake up! 
And welcome in the sun, 
Your few belongings trundle out, 
Your future has begun. 
Wake up! wake up! 
A ship lies in the bay, 
With sails unfurled it waits for you,— 
This is your happiest day.” 
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A maiden’s laughing eyes unclose 
Behind her casement vines, 
She hears the warblings, joyfully 
Their meaning she divines: 
“Wake up! wake up! 

A wedding carol sing, 
Bring forth the bridal wreath and veil 
. And he will fe.ch the ring. 

Wake up! wake up! 

Be merry while you may, 
A honeymoon is crescent now,— 

This is your happiest day.” 


An arm-chair on the farmhouse porch,— 
It holds an aged man 
Whom heavy sorrow beckoned out 
Before the day began: 
“Wake up! wake up! 
How soft the accents fall! 
“Wake up, old pilgrim, droop not so, 
The sun is on the wall, 
Wake up! wake up! 
Your burdens cast away, 
Death’s angel comes within the hour,— 
This is your happiest day.” 


TOAST TO OUR MOTHERS. 


OW, boys just a moment! You’ve all had your say; 
While enjoying ourselves in so pleasant a way. 
We have toasted otr sweethearts, our friends, and our wives; 
We've toasted each other, wishing all merry lives; 
But I now will propose you the toast that is best— 
’Tis one in a million, and outshines all the rest. 
Don’t frown when I tell you this toast beats all others; 
But drink one more toast, boys,—a toast to—“Our MoruHers.” 
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UNION OF THE BLUE -AND THE GRAY. 


WiLLA Lioyp JACKSON. 


HE battle was over, and the sun had gone down. The dense 
white smoke of the great cannons had been dispersed by the 
evening breeze that crept faint and sweet from the dark woods 
near by, lifting with touch as light as a living hand’s.the damp 
hair on icy foreheads, and fluttering in sad mockery the torn 
and bloody flag, yet grasped by a hand forever still. Defeat 
had been suffered, and victory gained, and the triumphant host 
had followed hot and fast in the path of the retreating foe, 
and for the time being, the battle-field, with its wounded and 
dead, lay still and quiet, save for a low moaning here and there 
and the death-rattle now and again that told of some soldier’s 
great promotion. 

Beneath a spreading oak lay two clad in uniforms of dif- 
ferent colors, one of well-worn gray, with the three stars that 
marked the collar dimmed and dark with a slowly-oozing crimson 
stain, and the other of blue, like the wearer’s own young eyes, and 
torn with a horrid rent m the breast. ‘ 

The gray haired man in the colonel’s uniform roused at last 
from the swoon in which he lay, and glanced about him in 
restless pain, only to meet the blue eyes near him. Just a 
smooth, boyish face, with the light of laughter hardly gone from 
it, but now white and drawn with pain, and the mouth, that 
had not long lost its childish curve, stern with a pitiful effort at 
self-command. Clear and distinct to the older man came a soft- 
ening vision of a curly head asleep on a snowy pillow, and of 
blue eyes far away, like those that looked into his own now 
from a wounded foeman’s face. The old question of right and 
wrong, which had seemed so great when the black guns that 
frowned upon the evening scene had been wheeled into place and 
the early sunlight flashed on bayonet and sword, dwindled away 
before the veiled face of the’ mighty angel, Death, who hovered 
near, and the touch of nature that makes the whole word kin 
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spoke in the gray. 

“Are you hurt much, my boy?” 

“To death, I’m afraid, sir.” 

“Ah, but perhaps not. Let’s see.” 

Slowly and painfully he crawled the few feet that lay be- 
tween them, but one glance at the jagged breast-wound under 
the blue coat showed him that the lad was right, and exhausted 
by the effort, he sank down by the other’s side. 

When he came to, a hand was laving his brow with water 
from an old canteen. 

“I was afraid that you were gone, sir,” said the boy, faintly 
smiling at him. 

“Not yet, but we’re going home together, lad, and we’re nearly 
there.” | 

There was silence between the two for a while, but presently 
a sob broke from the boy. 

“[’m not crying for myself, sir. Don’t think that, for I be- 
lieve I could face death as well as anyone, but I can’t help think- 
ing of my. mother. I’m all she’s got now, for father went at 
Bull Run, and my brothers—both of them—at Chancellorsville. 
I can see her now, sir, sitting on the dear old porch with its 
clematis vine, where I shall never rest again, straining her eyes 
down the road for my coming, for I was promised a furlough 
and was to have had it to-morrow. And now I’m dying, a 
thousand miles away! And Greeley—he’s the dog that I played 
with when I was a little chap—I can see him, too, running to 
the orchard gate to meet me, for I told him good bye there. I 
got a letter yesterday, telling me all about it, and how every day 
they lay my plate for me and set my chair, and have doughnuts 
for tea, just as they used to do when I was a boy and coming 
home from school.” 

“And I,” said the Confederate, “leave desolate a little brown 
house on a grim old mountain’s side not many miles away, where 
one patient little woman waits for me beside a crib, with two 
little girls close to her knee that talk of ‘father’s coming’ by and 
by. They'll gather to-night around the table, with the bright 
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lamp on it that I used to watch shining down the road like a lov- 
ing message, as I plodded up the mountain-side.” 

So, upon the golden stars the foemen gazed and talked of 
home in tender reminiscence, till, as those stars paled before the 
. moon climbing higher and higher in the clear dome above them, 
there fell a silence that was the benediction of a pitying God 
upon His wondering, wounded children. When the morning 
came, the busy surgeons and those searching for missing friends 
came upon a strange pathetic sight: The two that lay beneath 
the green oak’s spreading boughs with death’s solemn seal on 
their quiet faces were clasping hands—blue and gray forgotten 
in the old, old bond of common brotherhood. 


LITTLE WANTERKNOW. 


HERE was once a little urchin with a dreadful curious mind; 
The how and why of everything he always wished to find; 
He was always asking questions, wherever he might go, 
And all the folks that knew him called him “Little Wanter- 
know.” : 
He’d want to know “how far it is from here up to the sky?” 
And “what made George so awful sure he couldn’t tell a lie?” 
“What mukes the noise inside my drum?” and, “Why a cow 
don’t fly ?” 
And, “How much would a million million million dollars buy ?” 
And also, if you pleased, he’d like to know about these things: 
“When will to-morrow come?” and, “Are the stars all worked 
with strings?” 
“How big’ll I be when I’m big?” and, “Ain’t it tea time yet?” 
‘And, “Why is it cold in winter?” and “What makes water wet?” 
And, “Do all naughty boys get drowned?” and, “Do all good 
ones die?” 
And, “Do you think that doughnuts are better’n berry-pie?” 
And, “Where does money come from?” and, “When is bye and 
bye?” 
And when his questions all gave out, he’d simply say, “Well, why ?” 
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A JUDITH OF EIGHTEEN SIXTY FOUR. 


C. F. CAVANAGH. 


[From Munsey’s, by permission.] 


] LEAVE you in charge of the camp at this point, lieutenant. 
I go to join General Wallace in trying to head off Early, 
who is moving toward Frederick, and, if I am not mistaken, 
threatening Washington and Baltimore.” 

“All right, general. I understand, all that you wish done 
outside the regular routine is to detain man, woman, or child 
who crosses these lines between now and the time when you 
send word that Early is cornered ?” 

“Yes. We have had too much spying of late. Allow no 
one to go unsearched.” 

The general mounted his horse and rode off. Lieutenant 
Morgan began pacing up and down the broad veranda which 
surrounded the manor confiscated by the Union soldiers nearly 
a year before. The lieutenant was a handsome fellow, and his 
good looks and bearing made many a girl lose her heart to him; 
but the lieutenant’s life had always been too full of healthy ac- 
tion to leave time for affairs of the heart. At twenty-seven he 
was all uniouched by woman’s wiles. 

The pickets paced up and down the road and along the river 
front, like restless tigers, and the lieutenant paced with them, 
restless with an unrest almost maddening to one so active. He 
stopped suddenly at the sound of a woman’s voice singing: 


“She is not dead, not deaf, nor dumb, 

Huzza! She spurns the Northern scum! 

She breathes, she burns! She'll come, she'll come, 
Maryland! My Maryland!” 


The girl was crossing the path that led back to the servanits’ 


quarters. 
“Halt!” called a sentry. 
The girl moved on, her golden head erect. 
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“Halt” again cried the soldier. 

The girl still moved on. Her flowered gown caught in a 
rose tree, and she stooped to extricate herself, placing on the 
ground a small valise she had carried. The sentry stepped for- 
ward; he touched her on the sleeve: 

“Madam, I place you under arrest.” 

The girl drew herself to her full height and gazed at his 
freckled face, his strawberry hair and blue-washed eyes. He 
flinched, but said, “It’s my orders, Ma’am.” 

“Poor Yanks, and can’t you find any one else to place under 
arrest but a girl?” 

At this the lieutenant approached her. He raised his fa- 
tigue-cap as he spoke. 

“Your pardon, madam, but we have the general’s orders to 
arrest man, woman, or child who crosses these lines. If I mis- 
judge not from your late song, you are a rebel!” 

“Yes, every inch of me! Let me pass, sir. How dare you 
stop a defenceless girl on her way to’ see a sick negro?” 

“Your name and errand, Madam?” 

“My name, Judith Dangerfield. My father, Colonel Danger- 
field, is with Lee. I am the only one left at home with the 
servants.” 

“But why are you imprudent enough to venture away from 
home, and the enemy at your very doors ?”’ 

“Pooh, do you think I care for you (snapping her white fin- 
gers). I came to see old Auntie Fincks, whom you still have 
on the plantation. I often pass this way to the plantation beyond. 
When I was riding back last time my horse lost a shoe, and I 
left her with Uncle Fincks. You haven’t seen her, have you?” 

“A little chestnut mare with white star on forehead ?” 

“Yes, Helen of Troy. Did you see her? Where is she?” 

“Where you left her, in the stalls. I intended to keep her 
for myself.” 

“Oh, you did, Lieutenant Yank! Well, you shall not! She 
has been mine since I was a baby. You are not a horse-thief, 


are you, besides a jailer of girls?” 
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The lieutenant flushed to his forehead. “When you go home 
you shall ride on Helen of Troy, but you only go when I permit 
_ you.” He turned to the corporal. ‘Place this young woman 
under arrest in the south parlor. Have her searched by Aunt 
‘Fanny—she’s the one Union nigger we can rely on—then keep 
her under guard, and place a special patrol on the south wing. 
Have the valise searched also,” 

With these orders the lieutenant stalked off, feeling hot and 
uncomfortable around the heart. Judith turned to the guard— 

“Please let go of me. You know well enough I could not 
escape you men if [ tried.” 

The freckled corporal loosened his grasp and walked meekly, 
beside her into the parlor, where Aunt Fanny was summoned 
and directed to search the young lady and her valise. The black 
woman shriveled before the light of the Southern girl’s eyes. 

“You turncoat,” exclaimed Judith. “Don’t lay your hands on 
me—lI’ll have you skinned if you do! The Yanks will not always 
be behind you. What’s in the valise? My clothes, which I had 
intended to wear while on a short visit to the next plantation. 
‘Take them out, get the wrinkles out of them, and put them into 
whatever room I am assigned to while in jail. As for the im- 
portant things your masters sent you to search for—here’s what 
becomes of them.” And before the woman could stop her she 
tore into strips the papers she had secreted in her bosom, and 
threw them into the fireplace among a lot of rubbish. “Now, go 
tell your masters what I have done.” 

The woman went cringing out of the room. When she 
turned, the girl seized a candle from the mantle, lit it, and threw 
it among the inflammable rubbish. When the negro returned 
accompanied by the lieutenant, the dark oak room was merrily 
lit by the red flames. 

“So you were a spy?” exclaimed the man, “Judith Danger- 
field, in the name of the United States of America, you are placed 
under arrest. Aunt Fanny, do you know this lady?’ 

“Yas, masser, she’s Cunel Dangerfel’s daughter. He’s a hot 


sebel, wif Gen’! Lee.” 
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“Enough. Go and see that the upper chamber is prepared 
for her. Now, Miss Dangerfield, what was your business 
around this Union camp?” 

“T refuse to answer that or any other questions you put to me. 
I hate you, Lieutenant Yank!” 

“And do you know I love-you, Miss Rebel?” 

She looked at him, then dropped her erect lashes at sight of 
something that dwelt in the dark depths of the man’s eyes. She 
shivered; and, running over to the big sofa, threw herself on it 
and hid her gray eyes in the pillow. 

The lieutenant walked over to her. 

“Little girl, I am very sorry these conditions of war exist— 
sorry they exist between our people, between you and me. I am 
afraid you will have to s:ay here until the general sends other 
orders. I hate to keep you; but, while you are under my charge, 
you will receive every consideration. Won’t you try to forget 
that you are a prisoner? Think you are my guest.” 

She did not answer., A vision of a long dead Judith at the 
tent of her country’s enemy came to her. She had all the beauty 
of that Judith—did she possess her power? At last she put out 
her white hand to his brown one. 

“T will try to forget these unpleasant circumstances, Lieuten- 
ant, and content myself as the guest of a gentleman.” 

There was much taik of the fair young prisoner among the 
men. ‘The privates worshiped her from afar. She took care 
of the sick, read to them, soothed them. The lieutenant was 
entertained in the evenings by her singing, the men hovered 
around within earshot when she opened the dusty piano, and 
pealed forth her soft contralto to the summer air. 

One night, when they were all singing a hymn, she rested 
her white fingers on the keys and listened. 


“In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born across the sea 

With a glory in His bosom that transfigures you and me. 

As He died to make men holy, let us die to make men free 
While God is marching on!” 


She turned to the lieutenant who sat over in a dark corner, 
“Ts that the way you Northerners feel, honestly ?” 
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“Yes,” he huskily replied, for he loved the girl with all the 
stored-up love of his life. 

One wild night a messenger came and tapped on the French 
blinds of the south parlor, where Judith sat alone near the fire- 
place. She threw the lieutenant’s overcoat around her, and thrust 
an arm out into the wind and gloom. 

“Ts it you, lieutenant?” asked a voice. 

She answered roughly, “Yes—news from the general?” 

“A dispatch I was commissioned to leave and be off. The 
Confederates are heading this way. Good night.” 

Judi.h read the despatch. 

“Move your men up the river. Head off the stragglers coming 
this way.’ She threw the paper into the fire. 

“Shot number one, Lieutenant Morgan,” she said. 

Two days later Judith heard excited voices. 

“What in the name of Mars are you trying to tell me?” ex- 
claimed the lieutenant. “I received no orders 2 

“You did,” roared the messenger. You asked me if it was a 
despa‘ch from the general, and I said it was as I placed it into 
your hand. Now you’ve put us in a devil of a hole. Those 
scattered rebels got clean across the country to their command. 
You must report at once to the general. You will have to pay for 
it—the iimes are too dangerous for sleeping.” 

“There’s some mistake here,” answered the lieutenant. “I did 
not take any message from you. What is this to be, an investiga- 
tion or a regular courtmartial ?” 

“Both, I fear, lieutenant, do the best you can to clear your- 
self, for the general is redhot, and threatens to have you shot. 
Word has reached him somehow, of a handsome girl you have 
as prisoner, and with whom you are friendly.” 

Judith heard a thud on the floor and the lieutenant’s voice 
ringing: 

“Take that, you cowardly cur! Leave the woman’s name out 
of the question. Go tell the general to do his investigating, and 
that I would rather die the death of a dog than have the woman 


made a target for army scandal.” 
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Judith fled away. What had she done! To be shot like a dog. 
All ready she could see him, lying white and still, the red blood 
trickling from his breast and staining the blue coat he was sup- 
posed to have dishonored. 

Within twenty-four hours the lieutenant was placed under 
arrest, and when he bade her good-bye he could scarcely look 
into her eyes, for his heart lay in his own. And she, pretending 
not to know the cause of his departure, coolly withdrew her slim, 
white hand and left the room. It was nine at night when he 
left under guard. A few minutes later a girl mounted the stairs, 
stole the uniform of a sick drummer, clothed herself in it, 
loosened Helen of Troy, put double thicknesses of army socks on 
her four feet, and then mounted her, and followed the three 
horsemen. They rode into camp early the next dawn. 

She heard the countersign “Lincoln,” and gave it at the 
pickets, They did not glance at the face under the little peaked 
cap, and let her pass, thinking she was the lieutenant’s servant. 

The men reached headquarters and Julith followed. Out- 
side the door she listened to the voice of the general. 

“Sir, you are not only a coward, but a disgrace to your country. 
I have word that your motive for not moving when I ofdered 
you was that you had a fair lady in the manor.. I believe in 
moments like these action must be quick and sharp. I trusted 
in you—believed in you—but you will have to take the conse- 
quences of your breach. I have orders from the President to 
deal speedily with all found asleep at their posts. You not only 
slept, but disregarded all laws of country and decency. I have 
sworn oaths from two of the men on guard that you were with 
the woman in question that night in the south parlor when my 
message arrived. You have forfeited both your honor and your 
ites 

Suddenly there broke into the room a young woman clothed 
in a soldier’s suit of blue. 

“General! General, it was I did it—I took your message. I 
burned it. He was not in -the room. He made me destroy 
messages I had to Early. I hated him and vowed I would repay 
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in his own coin. Oh, general, he is not a coward, he is a soldier 
and a gentleman. Do not let him be shot like a dog. Oh, 
general, it was my fault, my crime, shoot me! He almost killed 


me with his scorn. He did not love me 4 
And before the astonished soldiers, woman-like, she swooned 
away. 


“My God! how came she here? Do no: believe her, general!” 
exclaimed the lieutenant. 

But when she came to and had woman’s garments from the 
far-ner’s wife, the general did listen to her. She told him all 
‘her story. The old man looked at the girl, and, wiping his 
wrinkled old face, said she had been a pretty bad rebel, and he 
guessed he’d leave her io the mercy of the lieutenant. 

And she shivered and begged the general not to send Lieu- 
tenant Morgan; she hated him. 

But the general knew better, and the lieutenant came. 


IDYL OF THE OCEAN. 


Marton Sort. 


STEPPED into an open boat 
And Charley followed after, 

And soon we lightly skimmed the waves 
That rippled as with laughter. 


My aunt perceived us from the shore 
And waved for our returning; 

But Charley swiftly plied the oar 
Despite her glances burning. 


And Charley’s guardian uncle, too, 
His cane was waving wildly. 

I begged of Charley to return, 
But Charley answered mildly; 
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“Oh, exercise is good for -them, 
And good for us is rowing; 

For every day is not so fair, 
With balmy breezes blowing!” 


‘We saw them meet upon the shore 
Incensed, nonplussed, offended; 
But Charley only laughed the more, 

Declaring it was “splendid.” 


For hours I held the rudder rope, 
The time—it went a-flying; 

And when at last we reached the shore 
No one was there a-spying. 


And Charley closely held my hand, 
For, while the breeze was blowing, 
I promised I would steer for life 
If he would do the rowing. 


We searched the yellow beach in yain, 
We searched the broad veranda; 

He could not find his Uncle James 
Nor I my Aunt Miranda. 


At last I chanced to turn my eyes 
Upon the heaving ocean; 

I called to Charles—we saw a sight 
That filled us with emotion. 


For in a boat his uncle rowed 
With Aunt Miranda steering, 
And both looked happy as the day. 

A spectacle most cheering. 


They landed soon; my fears all fled 
I saw my auntie’s blushes, 

And dreaded not what she might say, 
For love a sharp tongue hushes. 
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And Charley’s uncle grasped his hand, 
His looks a tale confessing, 

And said: “My boy, P’ve changed my mind, 
Receive from me my blessing.” 


Then Charles looked shyly at my aunt, 
The while my locks caressing, 

And said, all gravely, “Uncle, dear, 
Receive from us our blessing!” 


BABIES. 


Mark. Twain. 


[Response to toast, “The Babies,” at banquet in honor of General 
Grant, by Army of the Tennessee, Chicago. November 14, 1878.] 


E have not all had the good fortune to be ladies. We 

have not all been generals, or poets or statesmen, but 

when the toast works down to babies, we stand on a common 

ground, for we have all been babies. It is a shame that for a 

thousand years the world’s banquets have utterly ignored the 

baby as if he didn’t amount to anything. If you will stop and 

think a minute; if you will go back fifty or one hundred years to 

your early married life, and re-contemplate your first baby, you 

‘will remember that he amounted to a good deal, and even some- 
thing over. 

He took entire command. You became his lackey, his mere 
body servant,—and you had to stand around too. He was not a 
commander who made allowances for time, distance, weather, 
or anything else. You had to execute his order whether it was 
possible or not, and there was only one form of marching in his 
manual of tactics, and that was the double-quick. 

When he called for soothing-syrup did you venture to throw 
out any side remarks about certain services being unbecoming 
an officer and a gentleman? No, you got up and got it. When 
he ordered his “pap bottle,’ and it was not warm, did you talk 
pack? Not you. You went to work and warmed it. : 
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If the baby proposed to take a walk at his usual hour, two 
o’clock in the morning, didn’t you rise up promptly and remark, 
with a mental addition that would not improve a Sunday-school 
book much, that that was the very thing you were about to pro- 
pose yourself? Oh, you were under good discipline, and, as you 
went pattering up and down the room in undress uniform, 
you not only prattled undignified baby-talk, but even tuned up 
your martial voices and tried to lung “Rock-a-by, baby, in a tree 
top,” for instance. 

And when you had been keeping this sort of thing up two or 
three hours, and your little velvet-head intimated that nothing 
suited him like exercise and noise, what did you do? You sim- 
ply went on till you dropped into the last ditch. The idea that 
a baby doesn’t amount to anything! Why, the baby is just a 
house and front yard full by itself. Sufficient unto the day is 
one baby. As long as you are in your right mind, don’t you ever 
pray for twins. 

Twins amount to a permanent riot, and there ain’t any real 
difference between triplets and an insurrection. Yes, it was high 
time for a toast to the babies for the masses to recognize their 
importance. Think what is in store for the present crop, fifty 
years from now. We shall all be dead, I trust, and then this 
flag will be floating over a Republic numbering 200,000,000 souls ; 
according to the settled laws of our increase. Our present 
schooner of State will have grown into a political leviathan. 
The cradled babies of to-day will be on deck,—let them be well 
trained, for we are going to leave a big contract on their hands. 
Among the 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 cradles now rocking in this 
land are some which the nation would preserve for ages as 
sacred things, if we could know which ones they are. In one 
of these cradles an unconscious Farragut is at this moment teeth- 
ing. Think of it, and putting in a word of dead earnest, inartic- 
ulated, but perfectly justifiable profanity over it too. In another 
cradle the astronomer is blinking at the shining milky way. In 
another the future great historian is lying, and doubtless will 
continue to lie till his earthly mission is ended. In another the 
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future President is busying himself with no profounder problem 
of State than what the mischief has become of his hair so early ; 
and in a mighty array of other cradles there are now some sixty 
thousand future office-seekers getting ready to furnish him oc- 
casion to grapple with that same old problem a second time; and 
still one more cradle, somewhere under the flag, the future illus- 
trious Commander-in-Chief of the American armies is so little 
burdened with his approaching grandeurs and responsibilities as 
to be giving his whole strategic mind at this moment trying to 
find out some way to get his big toe into his mouth, an achieve- 
ment which, meaning no disrespect, the illustrious guest of this 
evening turned his attention to, seme fifty-six years ago, and, if 
the child is but a prophecy of the man, there are mighty few 
who will doubt that he succeeded. 


MONUMENTAL AFFECTION. 


‘ 


HE was a handsome and wealthy young widow, and had but 
) just lost her husband. Full of grief over the loss of her 
beloved one, she sought a dealer in monuments, a friend of the 
dear departed. 

Seeing the sympathetic face of her husband’s friend, the tears 
burst afresh from her eyes, as she greeted him, sobbing, “You 
have heard it, George is gone!” 

Yes, he had heard it. 

“And now,” said she, “I want to get a monument, the finest 
and most imposing monument that you can make. I don’t care 
for the expense. You have them costing ten thousand dollars, 
dg you not?’ 

O yes, he could build her a splendid monument for that. He 
would prepare a design and submit it to her. 

“You will have it ready soon, will you not? This evening?” 

“No, not this evening,” but he would hurry it as fast as 
possible and bring it to her residence. And so it was settled, 
and she went away very grateful for the ready sympathy, and 
anxiously expectant for the design, 
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Then the monument man got out an old design and had it 
transferred to a clean piece of paper, and in fifteen minutes was 
ready for the widow; but, of course, it wouldn’t do to show up 
for a week. The long days dragged out their weary length, and 
the marble man assumed an appropriately funeral countenance, 
sought the widow and submitted his work. He found her some- 
what more reconciled to her loss and a little inclined to be 
critical, but on the whole she was pleased with the design. 

“But,” she said, “I have been talking over the matter with my 
sister, and she thinks five thousand dollars ought to buy a very 
nice monument. Couldn’t you make one like that for five 
thousand ?” 

“No, but I can build you a handsome monument for five 
thousand. Shall I make a design of one for that figure?” 

“Yes, I wish you would, please, and I will come to your office 
and examine it in a week or two,” and she smiled graciously 
upon him as she bowed him out. 

Well, what was a poor monument man to do? He could only 
wait, and he did wait, busying himself meanwhile in getting up 
elaborate and really beautiful designs. One day he met the, lady 
on the street, dressed in the merest apology for half mourning. 
He bowed obsequiously and informed her that the design was 
finished, and he thought it would not fail to be perfectly 
satisfactory. : 

“Oh,” she said, “I have been so busy, don’t you know, with 
one thing and another, that I have forgotten all about it. Let 
me see, how much was it to cost?” 

“Five thousand dollars.” 

“Oh, dear, I really can’t afford to pay that much. Now, couldn’t 
you make a real nice monument for about five hundred dollars? 
1 know you can, and I will come around and see you soon; good- 
bye.” 

Then the monument man went to his office and told his grief 
to a three-legged lamb and a stone angel. 

Sometime after this the charming widow with a male friend, 
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whom she called “Charley,” dropped in again. 

“Do you know,” she said, “I feel so ashamed to think that I 
never came around to look at your pretty designs? Charley and 
I have concluded that those great costly ornaments are so foolish, 
after one’s dead, you know. We think it’s wicked, don’t we, 
Charley?” Charley allowed that it was. “But,” she continued, 
“those little white boards such as they put up at the soldiers’ 
graves, Charley and I think are very nice. So neat and unpre- 
tentious. Couldn’t you make one of them for me, and put 
George’s monogram on it? His initials make such a pretty 
monogram.” 

The monument man’s cup was full, and he spilled over on 
them. He told her that Charley could get an old shingle and 
tack one of George’s business cards on it. 


TIP—TIP—TIP. 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOx. 


S you journey thro’ the wonderland of old 

You may think you do not need a mint of gold, 
For the price of things is low 
(Or at least they tell you so), 

And the cost of hotel life at home is more. 
But alas for you! the day 
When you try to get away 

Thro’ the tip expecting crowd at every door. 


CHORUS: 

For it’s tip, tip, tip, tip, tip— 
And it’s tip, tip, tip, tip, tip. 
From the bedroom to the lift, 
Packed like snowflakes in a drift, 

Each is waiting with a smile upon his lip. 
From the lift adown the hall 
They are banked against the wall, 

And it’s tip, tip, tip, tip tip! 
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You may dream at first that foreign lands are rife 
With that quality they call the “simple life,” 
That sweet, inexpensive thing 
Of which poets talk and sing, 
Where the dollar plays an unobtrusive part; 
But when you try to go, 
And come up against that row 
You will waken from your dreaming with a start, 


Chorus :—For it’s tip, tip, tip, ete. 


Oh, the beauty of the foreign world I own, 
And its manners, and its culture, and its tone. 
There is art at every turn; 
There is history to burn; 
There is climate and there’s scenery galore. 
It is wonderfully nice. 
But you must put up the price; 
And when that is done, you pay a whole lot more. 


Chorus :—For it’s tip, tip, tip, etc. 


As you reckon up the cost of board and fare 
You will think you have a bank account to spare. > 
You imagine what you’ll spend 
Just in presents for a friend, 

And you revel in the thought of all you’ll do. 
But it takes a Johnnie D. 
Or a thrifty Andrew C. 

To get back across the ocean with a sou, 


CHORUS: 

For it’s tip, tip, tip, tip, tip— 
And it’s tip, tip, tip, tip, tip. 
From the office to the door 
‘There will wait another score 

Just to carry your umbrella and your grip. 
All your protests are in vain— 
They will see you to the train— 

‘And it’s tip, tip, tip, tip tip. 
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W. E. P. FrencuH. 


HIN Nora an’ me was a-walkin’ 
Lasht night by the light 0’ the moon, 
*Twas only in proverbs she’d answer— 
But I’m thinkin’ I’m her gassoon, 


Sed I, “May I love ye, dear Nora?” 
Me heart, just to listen, stud still; 

_Thin I heard her, the rogue, say, “Why, Paddy; 
I hear, ‘I’vry Jack has his Jill.’ ” 


Sez I, “May I howld ye, mavourneen ?” 
An’ I shtole my arrm ’round her waist. 

She whispered, with blushes entrancin,’ 
“Faith, ‘Ivery man to his taste.’ ” 


Sez I, “Do you love me, ye angel? 
I’ve loved ye since ye was a kid.” 
Her eyes, in the moonlight, grew tinder; 
She sighed, “ ‘Love, like smoke, can’t be hid.’ ” 


Sez I, “May I kiss ye achushla?” 
The cunnin’, perverse little elf; 

She smiles an’ sez, “‘God helps him,’ laddie, 
‘Who is afther helpin’ himself.’ ” 


Sez I, “Lay yer head on me showldher,” 
(Swate lips! Faith, I’d hardly begun.) 
Sez she, “Thim owld proverbs is wisdom: 
Sure, ‘Two heads is betther than one,’ ” 


Sez I, “Will ye marry me, darlin’ ?” 
God bless her! I know what she mint; 
“Ah, lover!’ she sez, “I'll be spachless ; 
For ‘Silence,’ dear lad, ‘gives consint.’ ” 
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"MANDY’S ORGAN. 


ELLA HIGGINSON. 


RS. BENTLY lifted up her voice. “Pig-oo-ee! Pig-oo-ee! 
Where’s that other pig gone to? If there’s anything as 
aggravatin’ as a pig I’d like to know what it is? They don’t 
even know enough to come and get fed. That’s right! Fall 
all over yourselves and git into the trough! No wonder you’re 
called pigs. I wonder why ’Mandy don’t feed them chickens; 
it’s high time they was fed. ’Mandy!—You, ’Mandy!” 

“Yes, maw. What d’you want?” 

“What do I want? Why, I want to know why you don’t 
feed them chickens. That’s what I want. Step ’round lively 
now ; and don’t fergit it’s Christmas eve, an’ a lot 0’ extry chores 
to be done. You ac’ as if you didn’t care whether the minister 
had anything fer dinner tomorrow or not.” 

“T don’t care. Mebbe you think it’s fun to have ministers 
an’ their wives an’ a lot o’ children to cook an’ work fer on 
Christmas, but I don’t. I wish Christmas ’ud never come, fer 
all the good it does us. Work an’ slave for comp’ny to stuff 
theirselves! Maria Quackenbush’s paw’s got her a new org’n.” 

pitassher” 

“Tt’s got twenty-four stops, maw.” 

“What has?” 

“Why, the org’n Maria’s paw got her for Christmas.” 

“T guess it won’t give out no better music than one with 
twenty-two.” 

“No. Oh, maw, do you think paw’ll ever git me one fer 
Christmas ?” 

“Land sakes! One what?” 

SOre un.” 

“T don’t know,” said her mother. ‘Looks sort of like snow, 
don’t it? Which one of them pullets are you going to kill fer 
to-morrow ?” : 

“T don’t know. Any of ’em’s fat enough.” 
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“Oh, say, ‘Mandy! Dick Underwood got home last week 
from town to spend Christmas an’ New Year. I just heard it 
it while you was out in the fruit-house.” 

“T heard it yesterday,” said the girl. She did not stir or lift 
her eyes, but a faint color came into her face. Her mother gave 
her a searching look. “I guess he'll most likely be goin’ to 
Maria’s to-morrow a-seein’ her new org’n.” 

“Yes, I guess—Maria’s maw got her an awful pretty dress.” 

sone did? What’s it liker” 

“Tt’s a sort of brown an’ gold stripes—camel’s hair. It’s 
awful pretty.” 

e “Well, I don’t see where them Quackenbush’s git so much 
money to spend on foolishness. They got just the same fer 
their potatoes that we did, an’ they didn’t have any bigger crop, 
I know. An’ they ain’t sold their hawgs yet. It beats me to see 
where they git their finery at. Well, there’s one thing mighty 
sure, they needn’t a one o’ them think she’s goin’ to look any 
better in all her new duds than you'll look in that peacock blue 
oO’ your’n.” 

“Old as the hills,” said the girl. 

Her mother looked at her in mute sympathy. “Maria 
Quackenbush aint’ got no such figger’s your’n; nor no such hair, 
an’ she don’t know how to do it up like you do, neither. I don’t 
suppose he’ll take a notion to her.” 

“Who will?” 

“Why, Dick Underwood. She’d talk the legs off of an iron 
pot.” 

“Who’s a caring whether Dick Underwood takes a notion 
to her or not? He’s welcome to, if he wants. Nobody’ ll 
hender him, I reckon. I know I won’t. She got her a pair of 
gloves to match.” 

“She did? Just as if that pair o’ gray ones she got her in 
the spring warn’t good enough! They must of been thinking 
that dressing her up ’ud help her face an’ figger out. Her face 
’ud stop an eight-day clock! An’ her figger ain’t much better, 
Lean! Have you got them chickens fed?” 
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“Yes.” ’Mandy shook the last grain of wheat from her 
apron. Her face was flushed, and tears were struggling to 
get into her eyes. As she turned toward the house there was a 
clatter of unevenly galloping horses on the hard ground. Up 
to the gate dashed Maria Quackenbush and Dick Underwood, 
laughing noisily. | 

“Whoa!” cried Maria. “Whoa, I tell you! Hello, "Mandy! 
How-d’-you-do, Mis’ Bently. My! I must be a sight. Guess 
my hair’s all down my back, ain’t it?” 

“Won’t you git off an’ come in?” said Mrs. Bently, coldly. 
“How are you, Mr. Underwood? Gracious! How you have 
changed! ’Mandy!” * 

*Mandy came to the gate blushing. The young man jumped 
off his horse and shook hands with her. “I’ve changed only 
in looks,” he said, looking at "Mandy with shining eyes. “No, 
we can’t come in to-night. We promised Mrs. Quackenbush 
we'd be back early to supper.” 

“We're a-goin’ to have some music an’ singin’. I’ve got 
a new org’n for Christmas, ’Mandy.” 

“Ves, I heard.” 

“Got twenty-four stops and two knee-swells, a loud an’ a soft. 
One stop’s a trembly one to imitate the human voice. It’s got 
a high back an’ a lookin’-glass, an’ places for lamps an’ vases. 
Can’t you come over to-night?” 

“No, L- guess ‘not.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Bently, “’Mandy’ll have to do all the work 
to-night. I’m a-goin’ to town.” 

“Why, maw! Are you, honest? What fer?” 

To get some things fer to-morrow dinner. I’m all out.” 

There was a look of swift resolution on her face; and a cold 
glitter as of steel in her eyes, especially when she looked at 
Maria. 

“T wish you could come. I’ve got lots to tell you” [simper- 
ing] “an’ just piles to show you. T’ve got a new dress that'll 
make your mouth water.” 


“Humph!’”’ sniffed Mrs, Bently, 
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“It’s brown an’ gold camel’s hair. Fine! My! There 
ain’t anything like it around here, I can tell you. It cost a 
dollar an’ a quarter a yard!” 

“Has your paw sold his hawgs yet?” asked Mrs. Bently. 

“T don’t know, I’m sure. An’ I’ve got a new pair o’ gloves 
to match, ’Mandy—the very latest. Guess you better come, after 
all. Well, we'll have to be goin’, Mr. Underwood, or we’ll be 
fate.”’ 

“Good-night,” said the young man with a lingering look 
through the gate at the sweet, pale face with its wide, hurt eyes. 
“I wish you a very happy Christmas.” 

“Good-night,’”’ said "Mandy. 

xk ok *K k k * 

“’Mandy,” said Mrs. Bently, “tell Peter to hitch up Dock 
and Charley to the spring-wagon, while I’m getting my dress 
on. I guess they’ll have to mend up that whipple-tree with a 
halter-strap. Hurry up, so’s I can git off before your father 
comes back. I don’t want him to try to stop me, because the 
old Harry himself couldn’t stop me to-day. I won’t be home 
till to-morrow morning. Hurry up.” 

*Mandy gladly obeyed. 

Twenty minutes later Mrs. Bentley came from the house 
and crossed the lane to the barn. She wore a black hat with 
a tall wing standing up stiffly at the side, and a long plush coat 
worn shiny at the elbows. 

“T’ll show them Quackembush’s if they can walk all over my 
girl. Their camel’s hair dresses, an’ their latest style gloves! 
No such goods around here, eh? A dollar an’ a quarter a yard, 
eh? Well, I’ll beat that all hoilow, and I won’t go into any- 
body’s debt to do it, neither! ’Mandy’s paw’ll never get stirred 

“up to the pitch o’ gettin’ her an org’n, an’ what’s the sense of 
my a-keepin’ that hundred dollars to bury myself with? Guess 
I’ll get buried decent, somehow. If the Lord sees every swallow 
fall, I reckon’ I’m big enough for Him to see me. An’ them 
enticin’ Dick Underwood over there on the strength of a new 
org’n with twenty-four stops an’ two knee-swells, I'll show ’em yy? 
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She climbed into the wagon over the front wheel and gathered 
up the reins with decision. “Git up!” she said in a mood not 
to be trifled with. 

As she passed the kitchen she looked in, but ’Mandy was not 
to be seen. The ominous look deepened on Mrs. Bentley’s face. 
The wind whistled around a corner and brought with it the first 
flurry of snow. She lowered her head and faced it defiantly. 

a * ok *K * * 

The velvet whiteness lay on the ground to a depth of six 
inches when Mrs. Bently drove with a flourish of triumph into 
the barnyard Christmas morning. ’Mandy ran out bare-headed. 
She was still pale. Her eyes looked as if she had not slept. 

“Oh, maw!” she cried, “what vou got there?” 

“Stop hollerin’! It’s a new org’n for you. It’s got twenty- 
eight stops, an’ three knee-swells!” 

“Oh, maw, you’re a-hollerin’ yourself!” 

“An’ a bevel-glass in the middle, an’ a bevel-panel on both 
sides an’ two big pedals and two little ones, an’.” 

“Oh, maw, what’s the third knee-swell fer?” 

“T don’t know what it’s fer, an’ I don’t care. It’s there an’ 
I just want to see Maria Quackenbush when she gits her eyes 
on it. D’ve showed them Quackenbush’s. I’ve got a dress for 
you that cost a dollar an’ a half a yard, an’ two pairs o’ gloves 
to match!” 

“Oh, maw, you’re a-hollerin’ awful!” 

“An’ Dick Underwood’s comin’ to dinner an’ to stay the 
evenin’ an’ see the new org’n an’ things, an’ he asked me if I 
thought you liked him the way he does you! So, if I ain’t showed 
them Quackenbush’s, I’d like to know who has. An’ I guess I 
can holler if I want to.” 


A sweet girl graduate asked at a bookstore for the “Infantile 
Innocents in the Recesses of the Forest.” The clerk, who had 
formerly been connected with the post-office department, was 
used to hard ones, and-at once handed out “Babes in the 
Wood,” 
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WHEN MALINDY SINGS. 


Paut LAURENCE DUNBAR. 


{Reprinted, by permission, from “Lyrics of Lowly Life,” by Paul Laurence 
Dunbar. Copyright, 1896, by Dodd, Mead and Company.] 


Ge "WAY, an’ quit dat noise, Miss Lucy— 
Put dat music book away; 
What’s de use to keep on tryin’? 
Ef you practice twell you’re gray 
You ain’t got de tu’ns an’ twistin’s 
Lak de ones dat rants an’ rings 
From de kitchen to de big woods 
When Malindy sings! 


You ain’t got de natchel o’gans 
Fu’ to make de soun’ come right; 
You ain’t got de tu’ns an’ twistin’s 
Fu’ to make it sweet an’ light; 
Tell you one thing row, Miss Lucy, 
An’ I’m tellin’ you fu’ true, 
When it comes to raal right singin’, 
*Tain’ no easy thing to do! 


Easy ’nough fu’ folks to hollah, 
Lookin’ at de lines an’ dots, 
When dey ain’t no one kin sence it, 
An’ de chune comes in in spots! 
But fw’ raal melojous music, 
Dat jes’ strikes yo’ h’a’t an’ clings, 
Jes’ you stan’ an’ list’n wi’ me 
When Malindy sings! 


Ain’t you never hyeard Malindy? 
Bless yo’ soul, take up de cross! 

Look hyeah, honey, ain’t you jokin’? 
Well, you don’ know what you los’; 
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Y’ ought to hyeah dat gal a-warblin,’ 
Robins, la’ks an’ all dem things 

Heish de mouffs an’ hides dey faces 
When Malindy sings! 


Fiddlin’ man jes’ stop his fiddlin’, 
Lay his fiddle on de she’f; 
Mockin’-bird quit tryin’ to whistle, 
’Cause he jes’ so shamed hisse’f! 
Folks a-playin’ on de banjo 
Draps dey fingers on de strings— 
Bless yo’ soul—fu’gits to move ’em, 
When Malindy sings! 


She jes’ spreads her mouf an’ hollahs 
“Come to Jesus” twell you hyeah 

Sinnahs’ tremblin’ steps an’ voices 
Timid-like a-drawin’ neah; 

Den she tu’uns to “Rock of Ages,” 
Simply to de cross she clings, 

An’ ‘you fin’ yo’ teahs a-drappin’ 
When Malindy sings! 


Towsah, stop dat barkin’, hyeah me! 
Mandy, mak dat chile keep still; 

Don’ you hyeah de echoes callin’ 
F’om de valley to de hill? 

Let me listen; I can hyeah it 
Th’oo de bresh of angels’ wings, 

Sof’ an’ sweet, “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,” 
Ez Malindy sings! 


“What a nuisance!” exclaimed a man at a concert, as a fop 
kept talking in a loud voice to a young lady. “Did you refer to 
me, sir?” demanded the fop. “Oh, no! I mean the musicians, 
who keep up such a noise with their instruments that I can’t 
hear your conversation.” 
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THE PRETTY SISTER OF JOSE. 


FrANces Hopcson BurRNETT. 


HE JOURNEY to the Plaza de Toros was almost as de- 
lightful as the bull-fight itself to Pepita. The streaming 
crowds of people, all bent in one direction, and all in their gayest 
dress and mood, laughing, jostling each other, the grand car- 
riages rolling by with fine ladies and gentlemen, the rattling old 
diligences, whose passengers seemed more hilarious than the 
occupants of the more splendid equipages, the ringing of the 
mule-bells, the shouts of drivers, the cracking whips, the sun- 
shine, the color, the very dust itself, all added to the excitement 
of the hour. And as they made their way through the throng, 
it was again as it had been that first Sunday at the church—heads 
were turned and exclamations uttered when Pepita went by. And, 
somehow, it seemed that Jose was better known than even he 
himself had imagined, he received so many greetings. The truth 
was that already those who had seen the girl had spoken of her 
among themselves and to others, their readily fired Spanish 
natures aflame, and those who had not seen Pepita were in a 
susceptible condition. Pepita had been described again and 
again, so that by many she was recognized as “The Pretty 
Sister of Jose.” 

She heard it half a dozen times, but never once even so much 
as lifted her long lashes. She was so used to admiration that it 
was as if they spoke of someone else, and it moved her not in 
the least, as she sat watching the bulls, to know that bold or 
languishing eyes dwelt upon her face, and that efforts were 
being constantly made to attract her attention. 

It was a magnificent day. There were splendid bulls and 
splendid dresses, and the fighters were in superb condition. The 
people were in good spirits, too. Everything pleased them; they 
applauded wildly, and uttered shouts of encouragement and de- 
light to bulls and toreadors alike. Beautiful ladies watched with 
excited eyes the bulls, wearing their colors in rosettes of satin 
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and glittering tinsel; the thousands.of waving, brilliantly hued 
fans fluttered like a swarm of butterflies;'the music filled the 
air. Pepita sat in a dream of joy, the color coming and going 
in her cheeks, her rapture glowing in her eyes. 

“Sebastiano,” said Manuel, suddenly; “ it is Sebastiano.” 

Pepita turned to look. With what a proud and careless air 
Sebastiano advanced; with what a strong, light step; how he 
held his head and shoulders; how his gold and silver garnishings 
glittered; how the people called to him with a sort of caressing 
ecstasy! They adored him; he was their idol. She felt a quick 
pulsation. To be so proud and triumphant and daring—to be 
the central point of everything was something after all. And 
he was beautiful, too, though she cared nothing for that, except 
as she could see that it added to his triumphs and made them 
more complete. His athletic grace of bearing, his dark, spirited 
face, with its passionate Andalusian eyes, the very arch of his 
foot, and superb movement of his limbs, would have set him 
apart from ordinary mortals; but to have all this and be also 
the demigod of these impassioned people, it must be worth living 
for. If one cared for men, if one did not find them tiresome, 
there was something in all this to interest one a little. 

“Tt is Sebastiano,” said Jose. 

Sebastiano was addressing the president of the games. He 
extended his glittering sword, and made his announcement in 
clear, rich voice. Pepita listened as he spoke. And then the 
most thrilling exciternent of the sport began. It was no child’s 
play Sebastiano had before him. The fierce black bull glaring 
at him with bent head and fiery eyes, uttering low, muttering 
bellowings of rage as he tore at the earth, throwing up the 
dust in a cloud, was a foe worthy of his mettle. He was a bull 
with vicious points and treacherous ones. Already goaded to 
fury by the play of the picadors and banderilleros, he must be 
watched, studied, excited, baffled; not one of his movements 
must be lost, or even regarded as trifling; wariness, quickness, 
magnificent daring, the subtlest forethought, all were needed. 
What play it was! what a match between brute cunning, power, 
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and ferocity, and human courage, adroitness, and calculation! 
The brilliant, graceful figure was scarcely a moment in repose; 
it leaped and darted, the bright cloak waving, inviting, the bright 
sword glittering in the sun—it toyed with death and peril, evad- 
ing. both with an exultant grace and swiftness marvelous to 
behold, and rousing the on-lookers to shouts of joy and triumph. 
Jose and Manuel joined their cries with the rest. Pepita felt 
again that sudden throb and thriil. 

And when at last the end was reached, with what a superb 
spring the last splendid blow was given! The bull staggered, 
shuddered, fell forward upon his knees, sank upon his side. 
Sebastiano stood erect, the air resounding with deafening ap- 
plause. 

“You have seen Sebastiano?” cried Manuel to Pepita. 

MV es,’ she answered,‘ have seen him.” 

And even as she spoke she knew that he had seen her. Man- 
uel spoke again. “He looks this way—he looks at us—at you.” 

It was quite true. Something had attracted his attenticn to 
the tier of seats in which they sat. He turned his head w-th 
quick movement, and his eyes fell and fastened themselves upon 
the brilliant little face glowing lke some bright flower among 
those humbler and less blooming. 

“He looks at you, Pepita,” said Jose. 

“He looks at you and at Manuel,’’ Pepita answered. And she 
laughed and turned her face away. — 

But not before Sebastiano had seen it well. It was Fate. 
He knew that. He had been loved often; he had had romantic 
adventures, but it had always been he who had received and the 
others who had given; he had always remained Sebastiano, the 
hero, the adored. And now he stood and looked at the little 
head half concealed by a fan, and forgot for a moment where he 
was, and that the people were still shouting their applause in 
deafening tumult. He had met his mate. 

Elocution is not imitation, nor mechanical performance, but 
education of organs and abilities as will enable the speaker to 
do his best in his own way.—Albert Francis Tenney. 
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LADY OF CASTELNOIRE. 


[A. D. 1700.] 


Tuomas BAILEY ALDRICH. 


RETAGNE had not her peer. In the province far or near 
There were never such brown tresses, such a faultless 
hand: 

She had youth, and she had gold, she had jewels all untold, 
And many a lover bold wooed the Lady of the Land. 


But she, with queenliest grace, bent low her pallid face, 

And “Woo me not for Jesus’ sake, fair gentlemen,” she said. 

If they woo’d, then—with a frown she would strike their passion 
down: 

She might have wed a crown to the ringlets on her head. 


From the dizzy castle tips, hour by hour she watched the ships, 

Like sheeted phantoms coming and going evermore, 

While the twilight settled down on the sleepy seaport town, 

On the gables peaked and brown, that had sheltered kings of 
yore. 


And so oft she sat alone in the turret of gray stone, 

And looked across the moorland, so woful, to the sea, 

That there grew a village cry, how her cheek did lose its dye, 
As a ship, once, sailing by, faded on the sapphire lea. 


And she ever loved the sea,—God’s half-uttered mystery,— 

With its million lips of shells, its never ceasing roar: 

And ’twas well that, when she died, they made her a grave 
beside 

The blue pulses of the tide, by the towers of Castelnoire. 


Now, one chill November morn, many russet autumns gone, 

A strange ship with folded wings lay dozing off the lea; 

It had lain throughout the night with its wings of murky white 
Folded, after weary flight,—the worn nursling of the sea, 
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Crowds of peasants flocked the sands; there were tears and 
clasping hands; 

And a sailor from the ship stalked through the kirkyard gate. 

Then amid the grass that crept, fading, over her who slept, 

How he hid his face and wept, crying, Late, alas! too late! 


And they called her cold. God knows . . . Underneath the 
winter snows 

The invisible hearts of flowers grew ripe for blossoming! 

And the lives that look so cold, if their stories could be told, 

Would seem cast in gentler mould, would seem full of love 
and spring. 


DIXIE. 


ALBERT PIKE, 


{Aibert Pike was born in Boston, 1809, died in Washington, D. C., 
1891. He was an officer-in the Mexican War and a Confederate gen- 
eral in the Civil War. He wrote “Hymns to the Gods,” and other 
poems; was at the head of Freemasonry in America, and wrote “Morals 
and Dogmas of Freemasonry.” “Dixie,” in full, is given below.] 


OUTHRONS, hear your country call you! 
Up, lest worse than death befall you! 
To arms! To arms! To arms in Dixie. 
Lo! All the beacon-fires are lighted— 
Let all hearts be now united! 
To arms! To arms! To arms in Dixie! 
Advance the flag of Dixie! 
Hurrah! Hurrah! 
For Dixie’s land we take our stand, 
And live or die for Dixie! 
To arms! To arms! 
‘And conquer peace for Dixie! 
To arms! To arms! 
And conquer peace for Dixie! 
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Hear the Northern thunders mutter! 
Northern flags in South winds flutter! 
Send them back your fierce defiance! 
Stamp upon the accursed alliance! 


Fear no danger! Shun no labor! 
Lift up rifle, pike and saber! 
Shoulder pressing close to shoulder, 
Let the odds make each heart bolder! 


How the South’s great heart rejoices 
At your cannons’ ringing voices! 

For faith betrayed and pledges broken, 
Wrongs inflicted, insults spoken. 


Strong as lions, swift as eagles, 

Back to their kennels hunt these beagles! 
Cut the unequal bonds asunder! 

Let them hence each other plunder! 


Swear upon your country’s altar 
Never to submit or falter, 

Till the spoilers are defeated, 
(Till the Lord’s work is completed. 


Halt not till our Federation 

Secures among earth’s powers its station! 
Then at peace, and crowned with glory, 
Hear your children tell the story! ; 


If the loved ones weep in sadness, 
Victory soon shall bring them gladness— 
To arms! 
Exultant pride soon banish sorrow, 
Smiles chase tears away to-morrow. 
To arms! To arms!. To arms in Dixie! 
Advance the flag of Dixie! 
Hurrah! Hurrah! 
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For Dixie’s land we take our stand, 
And live or die for Dixie! 

To arms! To arms! 

And conquer peace for Dixie! 

To arms! To arms! 

And conquer peace for Dixie! 


INFLUENZA TALK. 


66¢~ OOD bordig, Biss Biller.” 
“Good bordig, Bister Sbith.” 

“How’s your ba this bordig?” 

“T do’d’t thig she’s buch better this bordig, Bister Sbith, I 
do’d’t at all.” 

“Have you bade up your bides yet what is the batter with 
herr? 

“Do, dot egsactly. Dr. Buggids, our fabily physiciad, thicks 
it’s the beasels. Bisses Jodes, who has it id her fabily, says it’s 
the -sball-pox, but I thick it’s dothig bore thad an eruptoid of 
the skid frob eatig too buch beat, or sobthig else.” 

“Has she taked eddy bedicid?” 

“Wot buch.” 

“Have you tried bribstode add bolasses?” 

“Do. Is it codsidered good?” 

“Ad idfallible rebedy—cures everythig. Biss Browd’s little 
dog was quite udwell dight before last—had a ruddig at the 
dose ade subthig like the bups; before puttig it to bed, she gave 
it half a wide-glass of the bixture, add last dight at tea it was 
able to seat itself in the cahe-basket, add help itself frob the 
sugar-bowl. It works like bagic,—just like bagic.” 

“Astodishig! I shall adbibister the rebedy to ba ibbediately !” 

“Do so, with by copplibets.”’ 

“T will. Good bordig, Bister Sbith.” 

“Good bordig, Biss Biller,” 
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“I DON’T KISS- BOYS.” 


66 ISS me, Will,” sang Marguerite, 
To a pretty little tune, 

Holding up her.dainty mouth, 

Sweet as roses born in June. 
Will was ten years old that day, 

And he pulled her golden curls 
Teasingly, and answer made— 

“T’m too old—I don’t kiss girls.” 


Ten years pass, and Marguerite 

Smiles as Will kneels at her feet, 
Gazing fondly in her eyes, 

Praying, “Won’t you kiss me, sweet?” 
’Rite is seventeen to-day, 

With her birthday ring she toys 
For a moment, then replies: 

“T’m too old—TI don’t kiss boys.” 


WILLIE WON. 


Max EHRMANN. 


LITTLE boy went forth to school 
One day without his chum. 
The teacher said, “Why you're alone! 
Why doesn’t Willte come?” 
“O Willie!” sobbed the little boy,— 
“There ain’t no Willie now.” 
“What do you mean?” the teacher asked, 
With puzzled, knitted brow. 
“Please, sir,’ the little boy replied, 
“We made a bet for fun, 
Which one could dean the farthest out 
Qur attic,—Willie won,” 


on 
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HOW THE MAYOR BECAME SENATOR. 


AGNEs LoutIsE Provost. 


66FDOR-R-R! B-r-r-r-r-r-r-r!” The telephone was going as 
the Honorable James Boylan entered Mayor Wayland’s 
private office. 

“No, the troops can’t be used for that,” the Mayor was say-- 
ing. “Good-bye.” 

The Mayor turned to Boylan. “The Division Superintendent 
is afraid of a riot when the train pulls out.” 

“She won’t pull out at all,’ said Boylan bluntly. “So far 
as this special goes, it’s a sympathetic strike. There won’t be 
an engineer and fireman on this road or any other who will 
take that trainload of militia down State to hold back the P. 
& Y. strikers.” 

“B-r-r-r-r!0 B-r-r-r-r-r-r-r |! B-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r!” 

The candidate from Hanover County for the United States 
Senate turned back to the telephone. It was a long-distance 
call, and in the intervals of making connection he and Boylan 
conversed on the possibilities of next Tuesday’s session, when 
both Houses of the Legislature would convene to elect a United 
States Senator. 

“Hello! Yes, this is Mayor Wayland. Any way I can serve 
you, Governor? Yes, I have sent the police down, but what 
they need is an engineer. They tell me the train is stalled here. 
I am very sorry, but Ke 

There was a pause during which the voice at the other end 
of the line talked rapidly. 

“Very well, Governor. The train will go out in twenty 
minutes. Good-bye.” 

“Good Lord, Wayland, you’re not going to interfere in the 
strike?’ Boylan exploded. “You'll ruin your chances!” 

“T hate to do it, old man, but it is up to me. We’re going 
to old Joe McCorristin’s. He used to be an engineer on this 
road, but he was badly mussed up in a collision, and the com- 
pany pensioned him,—after a little persuasion,” 
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AD betane lieretuse.. 

“No, he’ll do it for me.” 

McCorristin did. Wayland was in the little house less than 
three minutes when he came out accompanied by an old man 
with one arm and a painful limp. 

As they neared the tracks they could see the black crowds. 

Boylan nerved himself for a final desperate plea. 

“Wayland, don’t do it! You’ve done all that any man could 
expect of you. You can’t afford to go further, with the election 
only five days off. The corporate interests are against you any- 
way, and your pul! with the people is your main hope.” 

The Mayor shook his head. 

“Tt is a chance I must risk. If I am Mayor of this city, 
this train goes out in five minutes. If I’m nothing but a 
blamed janitor, I'll get out of politics, anyway.” 

They were nearing the big, silent engine; the police were 
clearing a path for them. The crowd swayed and murmured. 
Old McCorristin clambered painfully into the cab. 

“A-a-a-a-h! look at the scab!” 

“That’s. the Mayor with him. Hey, Mayor, who’s your 
friend.” 

The Mayor followed McCorristin as far as the first step 
below the cab and held up his hand for silence. 

“Boys, the Governor of our State has ordered these troops 
to go to another city, and they are held up here. He has asked 
me, as Mayor, to see that his orders are carried out. You know 
pretty well where my sympathies lie, but you know too that I 
stand for law and order in this city. I have brought an engineer, 
who does this out of personal iriendship for me. Now, who 
will volunteer for fireman?” 

A hush followed. Then someone called out: “Dis train 
don’t move to-day, see?” 

The Mayor calmly removed his silk hat. 

“T guess I’m not too good to shovel coal,” he said and swung 
himself into the cab beside McGorristin. 
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He saw the heaving sea of pecple break like a shallow wave 
at the first turning of the great wheels, heard their scattering 
shouts pass him and felt the engine quiver and gather speed, 
and then the crowd was behind him, and he was shooting 
through the suburbs of his own city and bending his dignified 
back to shovel coal. 

_ They flashed by stations where people had gathered to see 
the heralded special go through. At last they swung into the 
suburbs of a large city and sighted the black mass of people 
around the station. The P. & Y. strikers were waiting, a sway- 
ing, ominous bulk. Forgetting that his face was not known 
here, and thinking only that the bulk of their anger would fall 
on the old engineer, Mayor Wayland thrust himself into the 
door of the cab and faced the crowd swaying beneath him. 

! <A jagged half of a brick hurtled through the air. The 
Mayor took it full on the temple, and the roar of the crowd 
sunk to a gasp as he swung dizzily around and pitched heavily 
to the platform below. 

> * a * * * * * * * 

An hour later he opened listless eyes and saw Boylan beside 
him. - 
“Oh, Jimmy,” he gasped, “get me the President of the P. 
& Y. When he’s gone, I want to see a deputation from the 
strikers.” 

The Honorable James Boylan’s eyes opened suddenly, he 
chuckled and made his way out on a run. 

The evening papers through the State made a sensational 
extra of it; and while they were being cried in the streets, Mayor 
Wayland lay with throbbing head and wrestled, first with the 
president of the P. & Y., and then with the deputation from 
the strikers, and when the last man had gone, he smiled con- 
tentedly and quietly fainted from exhaustion. 

The great P. & Y strike was ended, and he had arbitrated it. 

x * * *k *k * * * 

How the Honorable James Boylan worked for the next few 

days has passed into the history of his party. . 
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On Tuesday morning two long trains started from the 
northern and southern extremes of the State. Each was black 
with men, and in charge of two of Boylan’s lieutenants. At 
every station of any size they stopped, and new groups crowded 
‘in, hailed with cheers. They were on a holiday, ta elect a 
United States senator. 

When the two trains ran into the capital city, a dense crowd 
poured out and formed in line for parade. They were not dis- - 
turbed.. Mr. Boylan had tactfully interviewed the local police 
department, and the men started, six abreast, on their march 
to the State House, an enthusiastic brass band blaring at their 
head. 

All through the State House the excitement of the struggle 
was in the air. The Heath headquarters, strong, aggressive, 
capable, were in an office not far from the Assembly Chamber, 
where the joint session was in progress. Hammond’s head- 
quarters were in the front of the building, but where Mayor 
Wayland’s friends held forth did not appear. 

The balloting was stubborn, with Heath in the lead. It 
would take forty-one votes to elect the United States senator, 
and the first ballot stood: Heath, thirty-eight, Hammond, 
twenty-five, Wayland, eighteen. They had started the seventh 
ballot. The Heath men were rushing things. ‘“What’s that?” 
some one asked suddenly, and Boylan smiled. It was the dis- 
tant pean of a brass band. 

The sound came nearer, and clamored through the build- 
ing. Then came the jar of many feet, tramping down the wide 
middle corridor in unison. 

Down every corridor the great delegation swarmed like the 
resistless rush of great waters. They filled every niche of the 
big building, and the overflow sped upstairs and leaned over 
railings. The band ceased, and the battle-cry of the Wayland 
men arose like a great surf. 

‘Way-land, Way-land, we—want—IlWay-land! Way-land, 
Way-land, we—want—W ay-land !” 
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Heath was within four votes of victory, but two Hammond 
men changed their minds hastily and voted for Wayland. 

The crowd outside saw one cf the big doors open a little, 
and the Honorable James Boylan thrust his head out. 

“Seventh ballot, gentlemen! Heath, thirty-seven; Wayland, 
twenty-six ; Hammond, eighteen.” 

Way-land, Way-land, we—want—Way-land!” they flung 
thunderously back at him, and as the noise died down, some 
one added a shout of his own. 

“Any man from Carroll County who doesn’t vote for Way- 
land will be licked at the polls next November!” 

It was disconcerting, especially when one expected to be up 
for re-election in the near future. The Hammond ranks wavered 
again, and broke. Mr. Boylan’s head appeared to the crowd 
once more. 

“Tenth ballot! Heath, thirty-eighth; Wayland, thirty-five; 
Ham ate 

The rest was drowned in a mighty cheer. The Heath lob- 
byists, crowded back into their headquarters, said hot, unseemly 
things about Mayor Wayland and his backers, but they were 
helpless. The solid wall of men raised its war cry again, filling 
the State House with a huge volume of reverberating sound, 
until every department in the building stopped work to listen 


uneasily. 
“Way-land, Way-land, we—want—Way-land!”” 
* * *« * * * * * * * 


The doctors had said that Wayland might go up to the Capi- 
tol on this great day, and when he arrived Boylan was at the 
station to meet him. 

“They’re coming! Here are our men!” he screeched 
excitedly and just then some one shouted: 

“Wayland’s got it, fifteenth ballot!” 

Wayland took off his hat and stood there, half dizzy, with 
a tight feeling in his throat as he responded to the bedlam of 
cheers sent up by the crowd. The pride of victory and respon- 
sibility was thrilling through his veins. They howled for a 
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speech, and he gave it happily, then turned to grip the hand 
Boylan extended toward him. “Jimmy,” he said simply, “you 
did it.” 


THE GROOM’S STORY. 


Sir A. Conan DOYLE. 


EN mile in twenty minutes! ‘’E done it, sir. That’s true. 
The big bay ’orse in the further stall—the one wot’s next 
to you. 
I’ve seen some better ’orses; I’ve seldom seen a wuss, 
But ’e’ olds the bloomin’ record, an’ that’s good enough for us. 


‘We knew as it was in’im, ’E’s thoroughbred three part; 
We bought ’im for to race ’im, but we found ’e’ ’ad no’eart; 
For ’e’ was sad ’an thoughtful, an’ amazin’ dignified, 

It seemed a kind o’ liberty to drive *im or to ride. 


For ’e’ never seemed a-thinkin’ of what ’e’ ’ad to do, 

But ’is thoughts was set on ’igher things, admirin’ of the view. 
"E looked a puffeck pictur’, an’ a pictur’ ’e would stay, 

’E wouldn’t even switch ’is tail to drive the flies away. 


‘An’ yet we knew ’twas in ’im; we knew as ’e could fly; 
But what we couldn’t git at was ’ow to make ’im try. 
We'd almost turned the job up, when all at once one day 
We got the last yard out of ’im in a most amazin’ way. 


Jt was all along o’ master; which master ’as the name 

Of a reg’lar true blue sportsman, an’ always acts the same; 
But we all ’as weaker moments, which master ’e’ ’ad one, 

An’ ’e went an’ bought a motor-car when motor-cars begun. 


T seed it in the stable yard—it fairly turned me sick— 

A greasy, wheezy engine as can neither buck nor kick. 

You’ve a screw to drive it forrard, an’ a screw to make it stop, 

Tor it was foaled in a smithy stove an’ bred in a blacksmith’s 
shop. 
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It didn’t want no stable, it didn’t ask no groom, 

It didn’t need no nothin’ but a bit 0’ standin’ room. 

Just fill it up with paraffin an’ it would go all day, 

Which: the same should be agin’ the law if I could ’ave my way. 


Well, master took *is motor-car, an’ moted ’ere an’ there, 
A. frightenin’ the ’orses an’ a-poisonin’ the air. 

*E wore a bloomin’ yachtin’ cap, but Lor’! wot did ’e know, 
Excep’ that if you turn a screw the thing would stop or go? 


An’ then one day it wouldn’t go. ’E screwed an’ screwed again, 

But somethin’ jammed, an’ there ’e stuck in the mud of a country 
lane. 

It ’urt ’is pride most cruel, but what was ’e to do? 

So at last ’e bade me fetch a ’orse to pull the motor through. 


This was the ’orse we fetched ’im; an’ when we reached the car, 
We braced ’im tight and proper to the middle of the bar, 
An’ buckled up ’is. traces an’ lashed them to each side, 

While ’e ’eld ’is head so ’aughtily, an’ looked most dignified. 


Not bad tempered, mind you, but kind o’ pained an’ vexed, 
An’ ’e seemed to say, “Well, bli? me! wot will they ask me next? 
Ive put up with some liberties, but this caps all by far, 

To be assistant engine to a crocky motor-car!” | 


Well, master ’e was in the car, a-fiddlin’ with the gear, 

An’ the ’orse was meditatin’, an’ I was standin’ near, 

When master ’e touched somethin’-—what it was we’ll never 
know— 

But it sort o’ spurred the boiler up an’ made the engine go. 


= @lds ard, old gal!” says master, an’ “Gently then!” says I, 
But an engine won’t ’eed coaxin’ an’ it ain’t no use to try; 

So first ’e pulled a lever, an’ then ’e turned a screw, Pe 
But the thing kept crawlin’ forrard spite of all that ’e could do, 
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An’ first it went quite slowly an’ the ’orse went also slow, 
But ’e ’ad to buck up faster when the wheels began to go; 
I’or the car kept crowdin’ on ’im an’ buttin’ ’im along, 

An’ in less than ’alf a minute, sir, that ’orse was goin’ strong. 


At first ’e walked quite dignified, an’ then ’e ’ad to trot, 
An’ then he tried a canter when the pace became too ot. 
°E looked ’is very ’aughtiest, as if ’e didn’t mind, 

An’ all the time the motor-car was pushin’ ’im be’ind.. 


Now, master lost ’is ’°ead when ’e found ’e couldn’t stop, 
An’ ’e pulled a valve or somethin’ an’ somethin’ else went pop, 
An’ somethin’ else went fizzywiz, an’ -in a flash, or less, 
That blessed car was goin’ like a limited express. 


Master ’eld the steerin’ gear, an’ kept the road all right, 

An’ away they wizzed an’ clattered—my aunt! it was a sight. 
°E seemed the finest draught ’orse that ever lived by far, 

For all the country Juggins thought ’twas ’im that pulled the car. 


?E was stretchin’ like a grey’ound, ’e was goin’ all ’e knew; 
But it bumped an’ shoved be’ind ’im, for all that ’e could do; 
Ii butted ’im an’ boosted ’im an’ spanked ’im on a’ead, , 
Till he broke the ten-mile record, same as I already said. 


Ten mile in twenty minutes! ’E done it, sir. That’s true. 
The only time we ever found what that ’ere ’orse could do. 
Some say it wasn’t ’ardly fair, an’ the papers made a fuss, 
But ’e broke the ten-mile record, an’ that’s good enough for us. 


You see that ’orse’s tail, sir? You don’t! No more do we, 
Which really ain’t surprisin’, for ’e ’as no tail to see; 

That engine wore it off ’im before master made it stop, 

An’ all the road was littered like a bloomin’ barber’s shop. 


An’ master? Well, it cured ‘im. ’E altered from that day, 
An’ come back to ’is ’orses in the good old-fashioned way. 
An’ if you wants to git the sack, the quickest way by far 
Is to ’int as ’ow you think he ought to keep a motor-car, 
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“NEIN” BOYS AND GIRLS. 


JouHNn G. SAXE. 


[“Nein” (pronounced “nine”) is the German for “No.”] 


667-NOT any boys?” the marshal said 
To the lady from over the Rhine; 
And the lady shook her flaxen head, 
And civilly answered, “Nein!” 


“Got any girls?” the marshal said 
To the lady from over the Rhine; 
And again the lady shook her head, 
And civilly answered, “Nein!” 


“But some are dead?” the marshal said 
To the lady from over the Rhine ; 

And again the lady shook her head, 
And civilly answered, “Nein!” 


“Husband of course?” the marshal said 
To the lady from over the Rhine; 

‘And again she shook her flaxen head, 
And civilly answered, “Nein!” 


“The devil you have?” the marshal said 
To the lady from over the Rhine; 
And again she shook her flaxen head, 

And civilly answered, “Nein!” 


“Now, what do you mean by shaking your head, 
And always answering ‘Nine’?” 

“Ich kann nicht English!” civilly said 
The lady from over the Rhine, 
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NEBUCHADNEZZAR. 


IRWIN RUSSELL. 


OU, Nebuchadnezzar, whoa, sah! 
Whar is. you tryin’ to go, sah? 
I’d hab you for to know, sah, 
I’s a-holdin’ ob de lines.. 
You better stop dat prancin’; 
You’s pow’ful fond of dancin’, 
But T’ll bet my yeah’s advancin’ 
Dat I’ll cure you ob your shines. 


Look heah, mule! Better min’ out— 
Fust t’ing you know you'll fin’ out 
How quick I'll wear dis line out 

On your ugly, stubbo’n back. 
You needn’t try to steal up 
An’ lif’? dat precious heel up; 
You’s got to plow dis fiel’ up, 

You has, sah, for a fac’. 


Dar, dat’s de way to do ir! 
He’s comin’ right down to it; 
Jes’ watch him plowin’ t’roo it! 
Dis nigger ain’t no fool. 
Some folks dey would ’a’ beat him; 
Now, dat would only heat him— 
I know jes’ how to treat him, 
You mus’ reason wid a mule. 


He minds me like a nigger. 

If he was only bigger 

He’d fotch a mighty figger, . 
He would, I fell you! Yes, sah! 

See how he keeps a-clickin’! 
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He’s as gentle as a chicken, 
An’ nebber t’inks 0’ kickin’— 
Whoa, dar! Nebuchadnezzar! 
* Xx x x x * * * 
Is dis heah me, or not me? 
Or is de debbil got me? 
Was dat a cannon shot me? 
Hab I laid heah mor’n a week? 
Dat mule do kick amazin’! 
De beast was sp’iled in raisin’— 
But now I ’spect he’s grazin’, 
On de ober side de creek. 


NOW I LAY ME DOWN TO SLEEP. 


OLDEN head so slowly bending, 
Little feet so white and bare, 
Dewy eyes, half shut, half opened, 
Lisping out her evening prayer. 
“Now I lay’’—repeat it darling. 
“Tay me,” lisped the tiny lips 
Of my daughter, kneeling, bending 
O’er the folded finger-tips. 
“Down to sleep,’—“To sleep,” she murmured. 
And the curly head bent low; 
“T pray the Lord,” I gently added, 
=Yoru,can say iteall, T know.” 
“Pray the Lord,” the sound came faintly, 
Fainter still—“My soul to keep;” 
Then the tired head fairly nodded, 
And the child was fast asleep. 
But the dewy eyes half opened 
When I clasped her to my breast, 
And the dear voice softly whispered, 
“Mamma, God knows all the rest.” 
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ON A BARRICADE. 


Victor Huco. 


PON a barricade, across the streets, 

Where blood of criminal and hero meets, 
Ta’en with the men, a child of twelve or less! 
“Were you one of them—you?” The boy said, “Yes.” 
“Well,” said the officer, “then you'll be shot; 
Wait for your turn.” The child saw on the spot 
All his companions ’neath the wall fall low. 
To the officer he cried, “Sir, let me go, 
And take this watch to mother, who’s at home.” 
“You wish to ’scape.’”—“*No! I'll come back.” —“This scum 
Are cowards.—Where do you live?”’—‘There, by the well; 
And, Captain, I'll return—the truth I tell.”— 
“Be off, young scamp.”’ The child ran off, and then 
At the plain trick laughed officer and men.— 
Death’s rattle mingling with their laugh was heard; ., 
But the laugh ceased when suddenly appeared 
The child, with bloodless cheek, but dauntless eye, 
And, leaning ’gainst the wall, said, “Here am I!” 
Death fled ashamed.—The Captain said, “Be free. 


“Child!—I know not in storms, where mingled be 
All things right, wrong, knave, hero—in this fray, 
What made you take a part—But this I say, 

Your soul, untaught, was yet sublimely great, 
Good, brave—who in the very jaws of fate, 

First to your mother walked—then to the grave! 
Children have candor—men remorse may have. 

No fault of yours to march where others led; 

But noble, valiant thou! who chose instead 

Of safety, life, spring, dawn, and boyish play, 

The black blank wall where slain thy comrades lay.” 
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THE TRIAL OF BRYAN FAIRFAX. 


Maup WIiLpEer Goopwin. 


[By permission, from “White Aprons.” Copyright, 1896, by Little, Brown, 
and Company.] 


[The scene is laid in Virginia. The year is 1677. Bryan 
Fairfax, a gallant young soldier, has fought under Bacon when 
the latter tried to loosen the iron bands of tyranny which Gov- 
ernor Berkeley was forging about the State. Penelope Payne, 
daughter of one of Berkeley’s chief officers, and Fairfax, in the 
midst of war, ‘have unknown to anyone plighted their troth. 
Ludwell is Berkeley’s prime adviser.] 


T was an unfeeling crowd which gathered on the benches that 

day to hear Bryan Fairfax tried for rebellion and condemned 

to die on the gallows. All eyes were fixed on the prisoner. 

There he stood, face pallid, eyes sunken; yet to one at least of 

those gathered in the court-room he looked the noblest and 
goodliest man beneath the raftered roof. 

“Bryan Fairfax,’ quoth the clerk, “thou dost stand indicted 
as a false traitor to the most excellent King, Charles Second, 
The indictment hath four several counts. First, that thou 
didst in July last incite a crowd to open rebellion, and to es- 
yousing the cause of one Nathaniel Bacon, he being in arms, 
end wickedly waging war against his lawful sovereign the King. 
Second, that thou didst thyself rise in arms against the King, 
and therefore art guilty of rebellion. Third, that thou didst 
aid and abet the said Nathaniel Bacon in that thou didst steal 
and feloniously convey State papers to him from the house of 
Colonel Boynton; and fourth and lastly, thou standest charged 
with the more particular offence of having attempted the life 
cf His Majesty’s vicegerent, Sir William Berkeley, the Governor 
of this province of Virginia. 

“Bryan Fairfax, listen to the names of those men whom 
thou shalt hear called to pass upon trial for thy life or death. 
Here” (holding up the scroll so that Fairfax could see) “thou 
mayest read the list for thyself.” 
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“I protest,” said Fairfax; “4 do perceive in these men a 
forejudged sentence against me, for all of them be of the oppo- 
sition.” 

“Opposed to traitors ay,” answered the Governor sternly. 

“Surely I may plead against a trial by my enemies!” 

“These gentlemen are thine enemies but in that they are 
the King’s men.” 

‘’Tis idle to say more,” said Fairfax. 

The Governor then turned to the clerk and bade him swear 
the jury. When each man had sworn, the public prosecutor rose: 

“Gentlemen of the jury, you have heard the indictment. It 
is short in words but high in consequence—treason! And, as 
though this general crime were not enough, this party hath de- 
scended to the deeper and more particular iniquity of the 
assassin.” 

“Tis false!’ The deep voice of Fairfax rang out like ham- 
mer on anvil. “The accusation of attempting the life of the 
Governor, I repel with the scorn befitting an officer and a 
‘gentleman. Poison is the weapon of a coward and a miscreant. 
No follower of Bacon hath ever employed it against a foe.” 

At this there went a murmur about the court; for it was 
cpenly circulated that General Bacon had been foully taken off 
after that fashion. The justices writhed on the bench, and 
Berkeley grew red as fire. 

“We care not for your assertions unless we have proof,” 
cried the Governor. “We will hear the witnesses for the pros- 
ecution.” 

“Your Honor,” said Fairfax, “I do protest against being 
tried thus before the man I am accused of striving to murder. 
Ts ic not written in the statues of England that no man shall 
sit in judgment on a case wherein himself is interested? ’Tis 
not possible that I be fairly heard on the final count of my 
indictment while Sir William Berkeley sitteth in that chair.” 

At this there was a mighty buzzing about ‘the room. ‘The 
jurors leaned together, and the justices announced that they 
would retire for consideration of that matter, 
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Within the court-room opinion wavered. 

“Fis point is ill taken,” 

“Nay, he hath right on his side.” 

“The Governor will never yield.” 

“Well, he’d best beware.” 

All marked the faces of the judges as they entered. 

“We have considered the question raised by the prisoner,” 
quoth Ludwell, “ and we are of one mind in the matter. Feeling 
that the life of the Governor is one with the life of the State, and 
since he hath been appointed of the King to sit in all trials for 
rebellion and treason, he is of law qualified to sit in this.” 

Fairfax continued: 

“For the first count, I do acknowledge that I bade the Glou- 
cester men stand firm for Bacon, yet I did not incite them to 
bear arms against the King, but for him. For the second count, 
I acknowledge bearing arms with Bacon at Green Springs, but 
not as a rebel against the King. As for the third count, I desire 
to know what State paper I am charged with taking.” 

“Call Benjamin Boynton!” said the prosecutor. 

Ere his name was uttered Big Boynton was seen elbowing 
his way through the crowd. 

“Took upon the prisoner. Hast seen him ere now?” asked 
the prosecutor. 

“°Tis the man,” said Boynton. “I’d swear to him on Tyburn 
Hill.” 

“Now,” broke in Beverley, who was one of the judges, “state 
to the court what ‘took place at Boynton Hall on that night when 
the papers were stolen.” 

“What papers?” asked Fairfax quickly; and, ere the pros-~ 
ecutor could protest, Boynton answered dully, “Why, Nat. 
Bacon’s commission, of course; you should know who stole it.” 

“Ha,” cried Fairfax triumphantly, whilst Berkeley turned 
red with rage, “was there, indeed, a commission from the King 
to Bacon? Then I have nothing to answer upon this count. 
What I have done has been in defence of his Majesty’s inter- 


ests.” 
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“Enough,” cried Ludwell, sternly; “is the prosecutor ready 
to proceed with his witnesses on the final count?” 

“May it please your Honors,” said the prosecutor, “I have 
but one witness to this heavy charge; but methinks he will prove 
all sufficient, the more so that he was a late companion in arms 
with the prisoner, and himself is a remorseful rebel pardoned 
by the Governor’s clemency. Call Arthur Thorn!’ 

At this name Penelope Payne’s eyes blazed with wrath. 

“Wretch!” whispered she. 

“Tell thy story,’ said the prosecutor. 

“One evening in October, just before Bacon was taken ill, 
I chanced outside the canvas flap of General Bacon’s tent—” 

“Eavesdropping, as usual,” muttered Fairfax. 

“_T was about to enter; but hearing voices I paused. A 
black came out, whom I recognized at once as the body servant 
of Sir William Berkeley, and under his arm he bore a pigeon 
and a white packet. I heard the voice of the prisoner say: 
‘Pompey, here is a half-crown for thee, and I will make it a 
whole one if these safely reach the one for whom they be in- 
tended.’ I passed in and saw the prisoner sitting with his head 
on his hands. Stepping up to him, I said, ‘Methinks thou 
couldst scarce look solemner were there poison in your packet.’ 
Scarce looking up he muttered, ‘Ay, poison enough, perchance, 
to be the spoiling of two lives.’ ” 

At this a thrill of horror ran through the listeners. 

“Prisoner at the bar,’ quoth Ludwell, “the case is clear; 
yet that all may be after the form of law, we will hear you if 
you have ought to say.” 

“Your Honor,” said Fairfax, “the words he doth attribute 
to me I did speak, but with no such meaning as he doth impute, 
and I would rather die a thousand times than open the matter 
here to-day.” 

“You see, gentlemen,” said Ludwell, “he hath no defence, 
and I move that the case be charged and go at once to the jury.” 
“T ask to be heard as a witness for the prisoner!” 

“Tis Mistress Payne!” 


- 
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“Nay, surely not.” 

“Ay—look at her father!” 

Truth to say, Colonel Payne gazed on his daughter as one 
suddenly gone mad. 

“Call Mistress Penelope Payne.” 

She moved forward as one moves in a dream. 

“May it please the court—I ask to be heard, for I have that 
to say which will set both prisoner and witness in far different 
light from that wherein they now stand before you. ’Tis not 
an easy task for a maiden to lay bare her heart, yet better so than 
that an innocent man suffer and all of you stand charged at the 
last day with blood guiltiness. I know not the ways of courts, 
whereby, as it hath looked to me this day, all roads save those 
that lead to the scaffold are barred; and I do beseech you that 
you lend an open ear to the plain tale of an untutored, untrained 
girl, who hath no other counselor than her own heart,—for 
neither to mother, father nor friend have I disclosed that which 
{ now lay before you.” 

“Mistress Payne say on.” 

“T thank your Excellency. Know, then, that this Arthur 
Thorn hath vowed long ago that he would do the prisoner 
some harm.” 

“Pish!” interrupted the prosecutor, “what motive could he 
have?” 

“Silence!” thundered the Governor. “The witness is speak- 
ing; let none break in upon her discourse.” 

“What motive had he? The mean motive of one who loves 
unworthily, and who would rather see the woman he professes 
to love dead at his feet than wed to another.” 

“Ay, but what other?” questioned Ludwell. 

Moving close to the side of Bryan Fairfax, she laid her hand 
upon his. 

po Mis other? 

Thus they stood, like man and wife, before God’s altar, 
and the stillness of death fell around them. 

“Go on, girl,” quoth Berkeley at last. 
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“The love I bear this man is the sad fruit sprung from the 
bitter roots of strife and haired. The first time ever my eyes 
lighted on his was at home, Rosemary, whither he came at 
Bacon’s command to bring my mother a prisoner to Green 
Springs. That day I took an oath that come what might, I 
would never forget that deed, nor cease to count the doer of it 
my foe. God forgive the making of the oath rather than the 
breaking of it, for I had not been two days in his company ere 
I felt the assurance that, fight under what flag he might, the 
heart that beat in his breast was loyal, true, and honorable.” 

The audience started to cheer, but Ludwell checked them 
sternly. “All this is mighty pretty, but it hath precious little 
to do with the matter of the poison.” 

“Ay,” echoed Berkeley, “what of the poison? Canst thou, 
Mistress Payne, cast any light upon that packet?” 

“Yes, that can I. Your Excellency, Bryan Fairfax, in this 
last autumn, did, in the disguise of a Dutch trader, visit my 
father’s house at Rosemary; and, though I knew him for what he 
was, I durst make no sign, lest he be taken and shot as a spy; 
for my father was even then at home on leave of absence from 
the Governor.” 

“Penelope!” the word broke from the lips of Colonel Payne, 
and the maiden sobbed aloud: 

“O Father, forgive me! I ne’er meant any deception towards 
thee—I pray thee hear me but to the end, 

“When I had escaped to my chamber, and had spread out 
my letter, 1 found he loved me—and now, alas, I knew too well 
that I loved him as well. He prayed me send him some word, 
some token on which he might hang a thread of hope. That 
might came Pompey, the Governor’s servant, bearing despatches 
for my father. Pompey was my father’s servant, and by him 
given to Governor Berkley, and from the time that I was a tiny 
maid this old servant had known and loved me. I did charge 
him to be my messenger as well as my father’s, to find his 
way to Bacon’s camp and make opportunity to see Bryan Fair- 
fax, to whom he should deliver a letter from me, with a message 


~ 
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that he should straightway answer. And to make it sure of that 
answer reaching none but me, I bade Pompey bind it under 
the wing of my white pigeon, which would find its way home 
though ‘twere from New Sweden itself.” 

“Perhaps you will give us the spirit of these letters,” said 
Berkeley. 

“Nay, not the spirit alone, but the substance. Mine, ’twas 
this: ‘The daughter of Colonel Payne will never wed with a 
rebel. If thou dost indeed love her, come over to the side of 
the Governor and thy King!’ ” 

“And he,—what said he?” 

“My lord, here is the letter.” 

With trembling hand the maiden drew from her breast a 
packet bound with red ribbon. 


“Sweet Mistress: Thy letter is like a dagger rubbed with 
balm. Thou lovest me; and, knowing this, I can trust our future 
to the white wings of the peace which I see hovering over my 
poor country. Yes, trust to it, as now I trust this note to the 
white wing of the dove thou hast sent me as a messenger. For 
the conditions thou wouldst bind me to, I can but answer in the 
words of a better man: ‘I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
loved I not honor more.’ 

“Thine only and thine ever, 
“FAIRFAX.” 


“We have heard enough, Mistress Payne; you may leave 
the witness-stand,” said Berkeley, filled with wrath over the 
sympathy written on the faces of all around. “Gentlemen of 
the jury, ye have heard the evidence,—the prisoner stands, con- 
fessed by his own mouth, a spy, and a rebel; it only remaineth 
tor you to decide whether he did also seek to become a mur- 
derer.” 

In a short time the jurors came back. 

“Are ye all agreed of your verdict?” 

Vien. 

“Ts the prisoner guilty or not guilty?” 

“Guilty of bearing arms under Bacon,” 
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Berkeley’s eyes flashed with rage. “That is no verdict,” 
he thundered. “Is he guilty or not guilty as charged in the 
indictment? Retire, and return your verdict in the form in 
which the law and the court command, or it shall be worse for 
you.” 

Again a murmur arose from the spectators, and the faces of 
the jury flushed angrily as they withdrew. When at length 
they came back into the court, they stood with compressed lips 
and determined faces, and their foreman answered: “Guilty on 
the first and on the second count, but recommended to mercy.” 

“How say you of the last count?” 

“Not guilty.” 

At these words such a cheer shook the house as could have 
been heard a mile away. 

Beverley rose: “Bryan Fairfax, you are convicted of a hein- 
ous offence against the State. Your judges do accordingly 
sentence you to be hanged by the neck till you are dead.” 

A rising tide of wrath began to make itself heard. 

“Yet, since the jury hath recommended thee to mercy, we 
have decided to grant a respite of a hundred days, wherein, you 
may, if you will, seek pardon of our Sovereign Lord, the King. 
Wherefore, we do grant you reprieve until the twenty-third day 
of April next.” 

“Faith,” said one to another, “how can news cross and re- 
cross the ocean in any such space of time?” 

But when Penelope Payne heard the words, “The King’s 
pardon,” she murmured—‘I must have the King’s pardon!” 

“Ay,” said Colonel Payne, “and thou shalt.” 


* * * * * * * * * * 


Aided by her father, Penelope was able to cross and re- 
cross the wintry sea, obtain audience of the King, and be back 
in Virginia on the hundreth day, just in time to set free the man 
she loved so well. 
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